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The premiums heretofore offered for new 
subscriptions and renewals of the Christian 
Union are now withdrawn. 


The Second Edition of “A Layman’s 
Thoughts on Preaching,” a series of arti- 
cles composing the Christian Union Extra 
No. 7, is now ready in pamphlet form, 
price 10 cents per copy. 


Christian Union Extra, No. 8, entitled 
“The Future State,” is now ready. Price 
15 cents. 


The latest phase of Congressional investiga- 
tion is the presentation of a resolution by Mr. 
Clarkson N. Potter asking for an investigation of 
the allegei Republican frauds in Florida and 
Louisiana. He brought it forward as a question 
of privilege. Points of order were made against 
the resolution, but were overruled by the Speaker, 
and an appeal from one of the decisions was laid on 
the table by a vote of 128 to 108. An amendment 
was then offered making the investigation more 
general but Mr. Potter refused to accept it, where- 
upon the Republicans filibustered and prevented 
a vote. Asa journal having Republican sympa- 
thies, the Christian Union would gladly see all 
the rascals of the party exposed and punished to 
the extent of the law, but it insists that Demo- 
erats must in like manner suffer for transgressions 
which it believes are fully as disgraceful as any 
that have ever been committed in the name of 
politics. 


Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt has been for several weeks 
engaged on the preparation of an Army bill 
which aims to reduce the army in a manner far 
less objectionable than that proposed by Mr. Ban- 
ning. If the army must be reduced, and this 
seems unavoidable while Congress is in its present 
temper, probably Mr. Hewitt’s plan is as unobjec- 
tionable as any plan can be. In brief, the measure 
contemplates the consolidation of regiments to 
little more than half their present number, and is 
so framed that the number of men who can be 
mustered under arms will be increased rather than 
diminished. We cannot but fear that the time 
May come when we shall bitterly regret any re- 





anything like a savings bank panic. We are al- 
ways glad to see our Roman Catholic brethren 
putting themselves at the head of wise movements 
in this way. 


Massachusetts has besides a semi-ecclesiastical 
case of another sort under consideration. It arises 
from a recent decision of the Appellate Court 
affirming that of the lower tribunal in the case of 
Mrs. Cooper against Father McKenna. Mrs. 
Cooper it appears was custodian of an alms-house 
wherein a Roman Catholic woman lay dying, and 
she deemed it her duty, or right, to be present 
while the priest performed the final rites of the 
church. Father McKenna in turn deemed it his 
duty and right to put her out of the room, where- 
upon suit was brought for assault. The court de- 
livered its opinion substantially as follows: 

‘“‘She (Mrs. Cooper) was rightfully in the room and the 

defendant was a mere visitor. Whether it would have been 
reasonable and proper under the circumstances for the 
plaintiff to have left the room on being requested is a ques- 
tion which is not for us to decide and upon which we 
need express no opinion. There was nothing, however, in 
the priestly character of the defendant, or in the cflices of 
religion which he was about to perform, that gave him the 
control of the room, or any legal authority to exclude or 
remove from it by force any person lawfully there. The 
case presented to us raises no question except as to the 
strict legal rights of the parties, and we are bound to say 
that the facts relied upon by the defendent in justification 
of his conduct do not as a matter of law furnish any de- 
fense.”” 
For Roman Catholics this decision is an infringe- 
ment of constitutional rights and a flagrant 
trespass upon liberty of conscience. The dying 
woman doubtless believed in the efficacy of the 
final sacraments and was entitled under our laws 
to receive them unmolested. To suppose the case 
reversed and argue the right of a Protestant 
clergyman under like circumstances to expel a 
Mother Superior from the bedside of a Protestant 
patient does not mend matters in the least, for a 
Romanist will simply reply, ‘‘ Ours is the true 
church, yours the false. The cases are not paral- 
lel.”” The plain fact is that in this instance, as in 
countless others, the traditions of the priesthood 
come in direct conflict’ with the laws of the state, 
and no Protestant can hesitate a moment in de- 
ciding which must yield. Mrs. Cooper’s motive 
may have been idle curiosity, intensified by Puri- 
tanical bigotry, but she represented a power to 
which the church must yield obedience where 
the two come in conflict as they did in the present 
case, 


The ‘‘ Cimbria” still remains in Southwest Har- 
bor, watched by the British Consul and affording 
a subject for gossip and speculation to a range of 
coast line and a region of country which seldom 
has so much cause for excitement. The officers, 
or such of them as can understand the local ver- 





Something of the old fire was rekindled at the 
anniversary meetings in this city last week. Of 
the proceedings our religious news column gives a 
more or less detailed account. Pains had been 
taken to make them interesting. Good speakers 
of making the Broadway Tabernacle once more a 
were provided, and the ingenious expedient adopted 
common meeting ground. To be sure, it is not 
the old Tabernacle, and beyond the obvious con- 
venience of having all or most of the meetings in 
the one place there was perhaps more sentiment 
than practical utility in the idea. But the experi- 
ment was fairly successful and the meetings ex- 
cited a somewhat unusual degree of interest. 
And yet it is hardly likely that we are to return 
to the scenes of thirty years ago, when the anni- 
versary of a missionary society was as thrilling 
and inspiring an occasion as a political rally, and 
when strangers crowded New York for the anni- 
versaries as they do not now for any cause. The 
conditions have meanwhile materially changed. 
There is a freer circulation of general information. 
Religious newspapers abound. To the extent in 
which they keep their readers informed upon 
benevolent enterprise they have taken the place 
of the anniversary platform. It is no longer 
necessary, for example, to come to New York or 
Boston to learn about the doings of the American 
Board or the Home Missionary Society, when the 
Christian Union and its contemporaries carry the 
news to their readers’ doors. So that the dimin- 
ished attendance upon these meetings and the 
little probability of its material increase does not 
necessarily imply diminished interest in the cause. 
The anniversaries, though, are a valuable aux- 
iliary to the cause, and occupy a place which the 
newspaper can hardly fill, in stimulating interest, 
promoting Christian fellowship, and bringing men 
face to face with the objects for which their sym- 
pathy is asked. 


European dispatches which, when we went to 
press last week, seemed to indicate that the last 
efforts for a peaceful solution of the Eastern ques- 
tion were exhausted, have again become temper- 
ate in their tone, and one might easily infer that 
to-morrow may bring the announcement that 
peace has been definitely agreed upon. The situa- 
tion, however, is by no means without elements 
of danger, for while General Ignatieff’s proposed 
basis for an agreement has been gradually revised 
until its main features are essentially modified, a 
new subject of discussion has arisen in the diplo- 
matic mission of Count Schouvaloff, Russian 
minister to England, who is certainly in St. Peters- 
burg with proposals which all peaceably disposed 
factions hope may result in a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of existing differences. Nearer the center 
of military preparations, all the elements of dis- 
cord exist in full force. It is understood that 
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England objects to the proposed changes of fron- 
tier in Bulgaria and Armenia, while the Russian 
proposition for the opening of the Dardanelles 
does not allay her anxieties. Austria refuses her 
consent to the enlargement of Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. Roumania still contends against the Rus- 
sian annexation of Bessarabia, and Turkey has 
probably abandoned her feeble opposition to the 
surrender of her historic Quadrilateral and the 
fortresses in Asia Minor. Greece is jealous at 
arrangements which seem to give her no chances 
of increased strength to the northward of her 
present boundary, and indignant at the improv- 
ing prospects of the Slav provinces. ‘General 
Todleben continues to dispose his troops so that 
they shall be in the best possible position in case 
of any renewal of hostilities. It is understood 
that Osman Pasha has officially declared that the 
Turkish Army is in no condition to resist the 
occupation of Constantinople. The European 
sensation of the week was a Communistice attempt 
to assassinate the Emperor of Germany. 


Society in Russia is just now agitated over the 
acquittal of a young woman, Vara Zasulitch by 
name, from the charge of attempting to take the 
life of Gen. Trepoff, the Prefect of St. Peters- 
burg. That she made the attempt no one denies. 
Indeed, the girl herself admits it, and, further, 
declares that she was quite indifferent whether 
she killed or wounded him. It is not denied 
either that she was without adequate justification. 
Gen. Trepoff’s offense seems to have been merely 
that a prisoner was flogged by his orders. Add to 
all this the act that she had previously been for 
eight or nine years in prison or under surveillance 
of the police as a Nihilist and political agitator, 
and her escape from punishment seems wholly 
unaccountable. It is safe to say that it could not 
have occurred under the less despotic govern- 
ments of England and the United States. Its only 
explanation lies in the double fact that the case 
was decided by a jury, and the jury, though sup- 
posed to be safe, were of Nihilistic tendencies. 
The significance of the episode lies in this: that it 
indicates a far deeper and more widespread prev- 
alence of the Nihilistic evil than has been gener- 
ally supposed, and a manifest disposition on the 
part of the Nihilists to disregard the most obvious 
demands of justice. Its outcome will probably 
be the abolition by the Russian Government of 
trial by jury for political offenses of a grave 
character, or assaults on functionaries while en- 
gaged in the performance oftheir duties, and the 
exercise of a keener vigilance over social and po- 
litical’agitations. Nearly 150 persons have been 
arrested at Warsaw as accomplices of the Nihilist 
Secret National Russian Government which was 
recently discovered. 

The Pope’s encyclical, of which the full text has 
now arrived, is somewhat disappointing in view 
of the inferences justified by the liberality of his 
previous acts. The hand which penned it is that 
of Leo but the words are the words of Pius. ‘‘ We 
shall never cease,” declares the letter, ‘‘to use 
every effort to preserve the obedience due to our 
authority, to remove the obstacles which interfere 
with the free exercise of our ministry and our 
power, and to obtain the reinstation of that posi- 
tion of affairs in which the dictates of Divine wis- 
dom had formerly placed the Roman Pontiffs.” 
More than this, it reiterates and emphasizes ‘‘all 
the protestations and declarations” made by Pius 
IX., ‘‘as much against the occupation of the tem- 
poral power as against the violation of the rights 
of the Catholic Church.” It seems hardly likely 
that this argues any distinctively aggressive policy, 
although late dispatches announce the failure of 
all negotiations with Russia and Berlin, and the 
maintenance of the absurd fiction of the Pope’s 
imprisonment. If there is any imprisonment of 
the Pope, it is his advisers who are his jailers. 
The pontiff it is said is seriously ill and ought to 
go to Perugia for his health, but the Jesuitical 
party in the Vatican will not permit his depart- 
ure. The Pope would do well to throw over 
these counsellors, let the shades and theories of 
his deceased predecessor rest, and start out for 
himself on a new line of ecclesiastical policy 
which should bring the wonderful organization 
of which he is the head into more harmonious re- 
lations with the age. 





THE ONLY STANDARD. 


HERE is a constant terdency to substitute 

traditionalism in the church for the Word of 
God. The story is an old one. First the creed 
or the gloss is prepared as an interpretation of 
the Bible; then it is accepted as an equivalent of 
the Bible; then it comes to take the place of the 
Bible. The divine standard is crowded out; the 
human standard takes its place. Those who are 
carrying on this process are generally unconscious 
of it, but it is none the less real and dangerous; 
dangerous alike to the liberty and the life of the 
church. Tradition, whether it be an unwritten 
‘‘old faith of the New England churches” or a 
carefully formulated ‘* Westminster Confession,” 
can never become a standard in lieu of the Bible 
without becoming an obstruction instead of an 
incentive to intellectual and spiritual growth. 

Indeed the very characteristic of the Bible 
which causes it too often to be denied its place as 
the sole standard of truth should cause it to be 
lovingly and reverently preserved. It ought not 
to be supplanted; it need not be supplemented. 
The fact that it admits of a variety of interpreta- 
tion is a reason not against but in favor of its 
sufficiency. It is said by those who do not regard 
it as adequate that not only all Evangelical Chris- 
tians—Baptists and Pedo-Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Calvinists and Arminians—profess to accept the 
Bible as the Word of God, but that to these may 
be added many in the Unitarian, che Universalist 
and the Roman Catholic communions; and that 
to recognize no other standard of truth than the 
Bible is to open the door wide to a communion 
which disregards all distinctions. It might be 
enough to reply that the Divine Author of the 
Bible knew both its character and the capabilities 
of human nature, that if he had desired he 
could easily have inspired some prophet or apostle 
to formulate a more exclusive standard, and 
that since he has given one which separates 
men rather by their spirit than by their intellec- 
tual opinions it is possible that this is the separa- 
tion which he desires should be recognized by his 
chureh. But one may easily go farther, and see 
why this very ambiguity of the Bible makes it a 
better standard than the creeds which are proposed 
either to supplant or to supplement it. The Bible 
may be briefly described as the History of the 
Life of God in the Soul—of the individual and of 
the race. It has often been pointed out that it 
contains no formulated creed; and the omission 
is significant. What it does contain is the record 
of spiritual life, of which the creed is only an in- 
tellectual analysis. 

For example, the Bible contains little or no 
discussion respecting the origin of sin in the world; 
but it abounds with portrayals, in every possible 
form, of the experience of personal humility, 
contrition and repentance because of personal sin. 
It contains no discussion respecting the philoso- 
phy of the atonement; but every page is luminous 
with the experience of a joyful trust in a pardon- 
ing God, and a peace in Him which passes all 
understanding. It nowhere states the doctrine of 
the Trinity—three Persons in One God; bat it ex- 
hausts language in its utterance of homage, 
reverence and affection to the Divine Son. It 
nowhere emulates the pages of the modern theo- 
logical review in an attempted accurate definition 
of the nature or limits of future punishment; 
but it portrays in unequaled eloquence of feeling 
the awe with which the devout soul looks to a 
possible meeting with a just and holy God of a 
soul with sins unforgiven and a heart unchanged. 
It contains no wise philosophical disquisitions 
concerning the nature of moral obligation; but 
there is no book and no literature which com- 
pares with it in power to inspire a devout, un- 
selfish, heroic life. In short, it contains very few 
definitions; very little purely intellectual philoso- 
phy; but it portrays, as no other book has ever 
done, that spiritual experience whose three essen- 
tial elements are repentance, faith and love: sorrow 
for and abandonment of sin, trust in a pardoning 
and healing Saviour, and consecration and allegi- 
ance to a holy and loving God. 

Account for it as we may, of the fact there can 
be no question that the spiritual life which the 
Bible portrays is to be found equally eminent in 
men of very different logical qualities and theo- 
logical opinions. No devout Protestant can 





question the spiritual life of Fenelon; no devout 
Catholic will deny the evidences of spiritual life 
in Robinson. A man may have humility, faith 
and love in either the Romish or the Protestant com- 
munion. Whoever actually possesses this divine 
life, of which the Bible is the one divine inter- 
preter, isa child of God. Whoever consecrates 
himself to the direct work of promoting this divine 
life in other men is a Christian teacher. The 
essentials of Christianity are in the life, not in the 
philosophy about the life. They are not the doc- 
trines of original sin, the proper deity of our Lord, 
the simplicity of moral action; they are personal 
humility, repentance, faith, trust, love. The 
foundations of true religion are in experience. 
And the reason why the Bible is a standard of 
truth, such as no creed ever was or ever can be, is 
because it is a divinely inspired disclosure of this 
divinely inspired life. The intellectual analysis 
of it is always partial and imperfect. The life 
itself is alone divine. 

Any attempt to supplement the Bible by an 
authoritative creed, to require either of the church 
member or of the minister adhesion to a human 
philosophy of this divine life, whether it be afforded 
by a written or an unwritten tradition, impairs 
the liberty of the mind by practically saying to it, 
Thus far and no farther shalt thou go; and 
impairs the spirituality of the church by divert 
ing its attention from the life to the philosophy, 
from the essentials of humility, faith and charity, 
to the non-essentials of intellectual opinion. He 
who has no sense of sin and therefore no exper- 
ience of repentance, no consciousness of the 
presence of a Divine Saviour and therefore no liv- 
ing trust in Him, nosympathetic realization of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God 
and therefore no catholic love for the one and no 
supreme consecration to the other, is not worthy 
to be inducted into the Christian ministry. He 
may serve his fellow men in other spheres; but 
he does not conform to the Bible standard of 
truth, which is always a standard of life as well. 
But he who possesses these elements of an inward 
and adivine life, and is ‘‘apt to teach,” will re- 
ceive at the last & ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” and the church of God may safely an- 
ticipate on earth the approbation which God will 
give in heaven. 

The foundations of Christian truth are in a liv- 
ing experience; the interpretation of that living 
experience is the Word of God. We recognize no 
other standard of truth. We stand where Jesus 
Christ, and Paul, and Luther, and Robinson stood. 
We would stand here though we stood alone. 

The true safeguard against heresy in pulpit or 
pew is not in venerable traditions, but in spiritual 
life. ‘‘And besides this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 
patience; and to patience godliness; and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity. For if these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall be neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 








THE COMMUNE. 


XNINCE the world began, or at least since we 
have had any authentic record of its doings, 
there have been persons who called themselves, 
or were called, ‘‘ reformers.” Some few fairly 
won the title, and most of these were probably 
rather surprised when they found what they had 
done. A great multitude has from time out of 
mind cried out, ‘‘ We are the reformers. Come 
with us if you would have things as they should 
be,” and behold, Time has taken no notice of 
them. They have passed into the unknown, and 
their revolutionary schemings are forgotten, or 
recalled only as warnings to their successors. 

And yet these people are not wholly at fault. 
Every one who believes at all in the divine govern- 
ment trusts that either in this world or in that which 
is to come there will arrive an era of social organ- 
ization far surpassing anything that has hitherto 
been attained. If such consummation is hoped for 
in this world it is called ‘‘the Millennium” by 
Christians, ‘‘the Commune” by Socialists, Nihilists 
and Molly Maguires. It is a trifle startling, per- 


haps, to identify the thousand years of peace of 
the Millenarians with the practical anarchy of the 
Communists, but we cannot evade the conviction 
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that the same longings form the basis of each con- 
ception. The main difference is that the Christian is 
content to abide God’s time and work along quietly, 
esteeming others better than himself, but striving 
the while to gain a higher spiritual life, while the 
Communist’s methods are essentially revolution- 
ary and violent. He wants—we may give him 
eredit for sincerity—to have mankind (especially 
himself) happier, and, according to his creed, bet- 
ter than it is. Who shall find fault with him for 
this? The Christian Millennium, no doubt, is 
very different from that of the Commune; but in 
most cases, if we analyze our ideals, we shall find 
that our conceptions of universal happiness cen- 
ter about our own persons. Do we reflect, does 
any one reflect, that universal happiness in this 
world presupposes universal servitude? When all 
of us, that is, are equally happy we must each do 
an equal share of the world’s work. How imprac- 
ticable this is will at once appear on reckoning 
up the relative proportions of workers and shirks, 
of capables and incapables. The average Com- 
munist would probably sit down with great com- 
placency and enjoy the fruit of some industrious 
mechaniec’s toil, but the arrangement would hardly 
meet the views of the mechanic. Manifestly the 
Communistic Millennium would require more 
delicate adjustments than can be compassed by 
finite minds. 

Nothing is more evident to the observer of hu- 
manity than that the entire race is anxious to 
better its condition, the Christian and the Com- 
munist each after his kind. Of the two, the 
Christian scheme is incomparably more in har- 
mony with the highest ideals than is that of the 
revolutionists. With them the sensual prepon- 
derates, and, if we may judge from current ac- 
counts of their deliberations in this city and 
elsewhere, an atmosphere of beer and tobacco is 
essential to their satisfactory promulgation. 

Just at present the papers are full of Socialism, 
Communism, Nationalism and all the other isms 
which have for their motive the reorganization of 
society on the basis of a general distribution of 
property. We have been at the pains to point 
out the parallelism between the ideas of thought- 
ful Christians and disordered revolutionists only 
that the real contrast between them may be 
more apparent. The Christian works and prays 
toward a better plane of existence for himself and 
others, well knowing that God’s methods are in- 
finite, and almost infinitely slow. The Communist 
lives in an atmosphere of unhealthy excitement, 
grumbles at things as they are, and strives to 
hasten the advent of he knows not what through 
bloodshed, rapine and anarchy. 

Several party platforms have lately made their 
appearance, some of which boldly insist upon the 
division of property and the community of all 
things, while others more cautiously aim at the 
same end through impossible laws and govern- 
ment machinery which could only increase the 
evils whose mitigation is desired. In some of the 
large cities there is unquestionably danger that 
there will be communistic outbreaks, possibly 
resulting even more disastrously than did those of 
last summer. The reasonable part of the com- 
munity is fully able to deal with these restless 
spirits; but it may not wake up to its danger un- 
til force is the only means left for the retstablish- 
ment of order, and then, when it is too late, there 
may be vain regrets that some of last year’s rioters 
were not more vigorously dealt with. 








INSOMNIA. 


T is only another name for sleeplessness, but it 

is Latin and has a certain sound; as neuralgia 

means pain and yet people feel that it is grander 
to have neuralgia than simply pain! 

It is no new thing; the oldest of books gives us 
plenty of examples, from Jacob in the Genesis 
whose cares kept him watching, to the man in the 
Proverbs who lay awake to concoct mischief. 
‘*They sleep not unless they cause some to fall.” 

Then there was the King Abasuerus, who could 
not sleep. He had a remedy which all of us can 
not find, he could call upon a myrmidon to read 
him the chronicles of his kingdom; and in the dull 
monotonous methods of eastern reading this 


opiate must have been eminently soothing. When 
too, his attention was aroused, and the king re- 
solved to do an act of justice to Mordecai, no doubt 
his peace of conscience sent him sweet sleep. 





Again, an eastern king of note, Nebuchadnezzar, 
had dreams, and could not sleep from his zeal to 
know the interpretation; also, as he could not 
remember his dreams, we see signs of another 
trouble, failure of memory. But Daniel inter- 
preted the visions and then we may suppose the 
king slept; unless, indeed, his insomnia was the 
final cause of that insanity whose record is such a 
puzzle to our children. 

A still later record of sleeplessness shows a suffi- 
cient cause; the king had cast the prophet into the 
midst of his royal preserve of lions and was natu- 
rally uneasy. Here he relieved his mind by going 
out into the open air, and asking the prophet in 
his perilous position how he fared. The cheerful 
answer probably set*him at rest, and we may pre- 
sume that the king went home repentant and 
slept! 

In these days of hurry and drive which it is of 
no use to fight against, for they are foretold by 
the prophets, insomnia is mournfully common, 
and comes from as many causes as the records in 
the Scripture—care, worry, anxiety, an uneasy con- 
science; above all, overwork and strong tea and 
coffee. Some of these causes it is possible to 
avoid and others may be modified, and considering 
the fact that unless we sleep we must die or go 
mad the subject is worth study. Enough has been 
written for those who are willing to study the sub- 
ject, but there are many who will glance over the 
column in a newspaper who would never go serious- 
ly to work to understand that which they rather 
fear to look up. To begin with, we have the best 
medical authority for saying that a resort to nar- 
cotics is to be avoided, except in the last extremity. 
The tissues of the brain are too delicate to be 
trifled with habitually. Even the ‘‘ mild cight” 
merely dulls and stupefies with poison, and the 
new ‘‘ bromide” is unsafe, so they say. 

One cause of trouble is too continuous effort. 
The story is told of Chancellor Kent, who lived a 
long and excellent life, that when one met him 
walking ‘‘ around the block” one day, he said he 
never worked more than an hour or two without 
taking a short walk to refresh himself. He gained 
in vigor more than he lost in time. Lf the story be 
fictitious, the principle is true. 

It is best to work by daylight. The powers 
which begin to act in the morning reach their 
maximum toward noon and begin to flag after 
two o’clock, so that late work is done with in- 
creased expense of brain and nerve. If work 
must be done in the evening there should be, 
if possible — no, there must be —some rest and 
relief before going to rest. A few minutes in 
the fresh air, even if it be upon a balcony, 
or in a cold room with an open window. Then 
a complete change of clothing, and Franklin’s 
air bath, or a dash of cold water upon the head 
and face, over the shoulders, and, above all, 
on the lower part of the spine. There is a theory 
of galvanism and electric currents in brain and 
spine, and any shock, as of cold water, excites 
the currents. A little good friction seems to 
equalize the circulation and relieve the brain. 
Then keep the feet warm, even at the expense of 
a hot water-bag—and go to sleep. 

All this requires some moral courage; but so 
does lying awake and growing desperate. 

If the dinner has been moderate and early, some 
very simple food after an evening’s work seems to 
draw away the pressure of blood from the brain. 
To eat a raw onion is said to afford certain re- 
lief, but this is not to all an agreeable means. 

A story went the rounds some time ago that a 
man in England sold a remedy for insomnia un- 
der pledge of secrecy, and that many found it so 
useful as to recommend their friends to take the 
pledge. On the death of the sleep-vender, a man 
who considered himself absolved told the sevret. 
It was simply to compose one’s self, fix the atten- 
tion upon the breathing and breathe slowly and 
regularly, at the same time imagining the breath 
asacolumn of vapor rolling out at each expira- 
tion. Those who have tried the plan say that 
except in desperate cases it was ‘‘ the last they 
knew” till they waked! Others say that the trial 
only made them the more nervous. There are 
exceptions to all rules, 

We have omitted to say that any case is hope- 
less where the Sabbath is not observed. By 
Sabbath we mean, ‘‘ day of rest,” and God has so 
made men and beasts-that they require one- 
seventh of the time for rest, beside the repose of 





the night. Ifa man break this law he is hopeless. 
‘* Human nature cannot endure it,” and doctors say 
their hopeless cases of paralysis and mania are 
those where men persist in breaking this law of 
God, moral and physical. ‘‘ In it thou shalt do no 
manner of work.” 

Beyond this there is sense in the old rules which 
intelligent people ought to be able to follow: 
‘*Keep the feet warm, the head cool, the digestion 
regular, and a fig for the doctor.” 








OBITUARY. 

CATHERINE E, BEECHER died at the residence of the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, in Elmira, N. Y., at noon on 
Sunday. She was stricken with apoplexy on Friday and 
did not regain consciousness. Miss Beecher was born at 
East Hampton, Long Island, September 6, 1800. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, and the eldest 
of thirteen children. At the Friday evening meeting of 
Plymouth Church, Mr. Beecher, who had just received 
the announcement of his sister’s illness, gave some in- 
teresting reminiscences from which and from other 
sources we glean a short sketch of her life. When she 
was about twenty years of age she was betrothed 
to Professor Fisher of Yale College, who perished by ship- 
wreck while on a voyage to England. Her whole religious 
faith was unsettled by this affliction, and she found no 
relief from the religious counsels tendered by her father 
and her friends. She determined then to give her whole 
life for others, and in 1822 opened a school for young ladies 
at Hartford, Conn., which soon numbered from 100 to 160 
pupils, from every State in the Union. Here she remained 
until her health compelled her to relinquish \her specific 
work, but she continued actively engaged in the service of 
education for thirty years, organizing societies for training 
teachers. Her field of labor was especially in the West 
and South. All her work was carried on in spite of gradu- 
ally increasing physical weakness. Her religious de- 
sponden-y naturally yielded to the influence of active 
labors in behalf of others, and she joined the Episcopal 
Church many years ago. To use Mr. Beecher’s words: 
‘“Motherless, she became the mother of thousands. Her own 
home broken, she made stronger other homes.” She was 
the author of many books, relating, for the most part, to the 
training of women. Among these may be mentioned 
** Domestic Service,” ‘“‘ Duty of American Women to Their 
Country,” ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Receipt Book” (1845), “‘The 
True Remedy for the Wrongs of Women” (1851), ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Economy for the use of Young Ladies at Home and at 
School.” ‘Truth Stranger than Fiction” (1850), ‘‘ Letters 
to the People on Health and Happiness ” (1855), ‘‘ Physiolo- 
gy and Calisthenics” (1856), ‘‘Common sense Applied to 
Religion ” (1857), and ‘*‘ Appeal to the People as the Author- 
ized Interpreters of the Bible.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Is it universally believed that the sufferings of Christ for 
the sins of mankind ceased when life was extinct, or is it 
compatible with the teaching of the gospels that Jesus still 
continues to bear the sins of a fallen rave until all are saved, 
or, rather, as long as sin exists? An abselute belief in the for- 
mer would make the man Jesus no more self-sacrificing than 
many Christians. There are many who, if giving up their 
lives would save their brethren, would be ready at any time 
to make the sacrifice. Is it compatible with the doctrine of 
the Scriptures to believe that Christ still continues to bear 
our sins, and that when we sin against him he is affected by 
our transgressions as a father is pained at some flagrant 
crime of a beloved son? 

No profound theology regards the Atonement as ac- 
complished by the mere physical sufferings upon the 
cross. The passion of Christ is a manifestation of the 
nature of God, a nature that leads Him to suffer for the 
sake not only of the poor and the needy, but of the un- 
deserving and the sinful. The nature, degree and 
quality of that suffering we are as incompetent to com- 
prebend as a little child is incompetent to comprehend 
the pain of a mother’s heart. We can only know that 
‘* God so loved the world that He gave His only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” Tne gospel pivots on 
that little word ‘‘so.” The divine love is a suffering 
love, and a love interpreted to us by the highest form 
of self-sacrifice of which the human soul can conceive. 

—What was the duration of Christ’s ministry? The three 
gospels seem to indicate that it lasted only one year; the 
Gospel of John that it lasted three years. Please tell me also 
why Matthew, Mark and Luke omitted to make any mention, 
or refer to any act or preaching of the Master’s except in the 
one year of our Lord’s ministry. These are questions that 
more or less disturb me, who am an anxious inquirer after 
the truth, 

Neither one of the gospels undertakes to give a com- 
plete biography of Jesus Christ. They are memora- 
bilia, collections of His sayings and doings partly as 
reported by eye and ear witnesses, partly as gathered 
from the current traditional belief of the Church of the 
first century. It is only by comparing these accounts 
that modern harmonists have come to their conclusion 
as to the duration of Christ’s ministry, and the better 
opinion is that it lasted for the space of about three 
years. Matthew and Mark report chiefly Christ’s min- 
istry in Galilee; Luke, who wrote for Gentile readers, 
who was not an eye and ear witness but gathered his 
material from a wide range of inquiry, reports also His 
. 
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mivistry in Perea, the region beyond the Jordan: and 
John, whose character has been greatly misappre- 
bended, and who seems to have been the most coura- 
geous of all the twelve, and perhaps Christ’s only or 
chief companion in His Judean ministry prior to the 
Passion, is the only one who reports that ministry to 
any considerable extent. It is, at least, a reasonable 
surmise, and, in our judgment, one abundantly borne 
out by a comparison of John with the three other evan- 
gelists, that, writing after the three other gospels were 
written and recognized in the churches, he omitted 
what they had supplied and supplied what they bad 
omitted. 

In answer to an inquirer about baptism, in your issue of 
the 27th of Mareb, I understand your explanation of Chris- 
tian baptism according to New Testament teaching to be 
simply “to acknowledge Christ before men.’ Now is this 
all, or the main significance of the rite? Ihave been taught 
that the rite of Christian baptism is intended chiefly as a 
symbol! of a new birth or the gift of the Holy Ghost. How 
is it? 

Raptism is regarded in the Roman, Greek, and, to a 
limited extent, in the Episcopal and Lutheran churches, 
as directly efficacious in washing away sins. ‘Its de- 
sign,” says Bishop Hayes (Roman Catholic) in his cat- 
echism, ‘‘ is to make us Christians, to deliver us from 
tbe slavery of Satan, under which we are born, to unite 
us to Jesus Christ as members of his body. and to give 
us a title and right to receive all the other sacraments 
and helps of religion ip this life, and eternal happiness 
in the life to come.” Rev. J. H. Blunt, of the Church 
of England, in his ‘‘ Theological Dictionary,” uses lan- 
guage nearly, if not quite, as strong. But all non- 
ritualistic devominations agree in regarding baptism as 
only a symbol, that is, a form of language, expressing 
a covenant entered into between the soul and God; the 
covenant, on man’s part, being a public renunciation of 
sin and acknowledgment of allegiance to God, and the 
covenant on God’s part being a promise to cleanse, par- 
don and renew. Baptism, as a human act and therefore 
the symbol of a human purpose, is simply a public pro- 
fession of repentance and faith. 

—In one of the recent issues of the Union I find a state- 
ment something like this: “Of the first six schools of theology 
four taught the final restoration of mankind, and these very 
schools comprised the missionary and revival men of that 
age.’’ I haven’t the article at band, so quote from memory. 
Will you please designate those schools of theology teaching 
final restoration ? 

Alexandria ; Cesarea; Antioch ; and Eastern Syria. 
The school of Asia Minor, whose churches had been 
largely indoctrinated by the apostle John, held the doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the wicked. The doctrine of 
the eternal conscious suffering of the lost was taught enly 
by the schcol of Northern Africa, from which came 'Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. See Dr. Edward 
Beecher’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Scriptural Retribution,” Ch. 22. 

—Please harmonize Luke xxii., 36—“* He that hath no sword 
let him sell his garment and buy one ’’—with Matthew xxvi., 
52—** For all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” 

The prosaic disciples took Christ’s direction in Luke 
literally, and his quiet reply is a rebuke to their misin- 
terpretation. Compare their interpretation of bis warn- 
ing against the leaven of the Pharisees and bis reply, 
Mark viii., 15-21. The meaning of the direction in 
Luke is plainly figurative; he foretells the dangers that 
are about to environ them, and tells them that the days 
of their peace are at an end. 

—Will you tell me in “Inquiring Friends’’ whether, in giv- 
ing another’s language almost verbatim, but changing the 
tense or necessarily making some other slight change in 
form, I may properly inclose the words within quotation 
marks ? 

Absolute accuracy should be the rule in the matter of 
quotations. The slightest liberty with tenses or phraseol- 
ogy affords fair ground for complaint. Difficuitves can 
always be gotten over through a moderate exercise of 
literary ingenuity, and without taking any liberties with 
the quotation, . 

-You still advertise life insurance. Can you show me the 
difference in principle between the highwayman who risks his 
life in getting your money and the company which pretends 
to care for widows and orphans, and having got some of your 
money will give none back nor give a paid up policy, because 
you can pay no more? Both the robber and insurance com- 
pany have money for which they will give nothing in return. 
Being a victim I feel that your advertisements are favoring 
the oppressor. 

Undoubtedly there are in the life insurance busivess 
rascals of all grades. The untrustworthy companies 
have, however, bad their day, and are fast disappearing. 
It is unjust to pronounce upon the merits of such a 
case as our correspondent states, not having beard both 
sides of the story. If the policy-holder deliberately 
signed an agreement forfeiting his money under such 
circumstances we cannot see that he has any appeal, 
although the agent who induced him to sign may have- 
misrepresented the conditions. The modern policies in 
the best companies now provide that there sba'l be a 
value payable to the insured, if, after two years of 
payments, he fails to continue his premiums. The ob 
vious moral ix that no one should sign an agreeme.t 
Lugt he does not Lully understand. 





LETTERS FROM MY 
SUNDRIES. 

My dear Sir: 1 want to tell you how much satisfaction 
I have derived from reading your delightful ** Letters 
from my Library ;” but I want you to tell us more about it. 
‘Tell us more about the books you have, your favorite 
volumes, and how large your library is. Do you have a 
catalogue, and would you advise persons having private 
libraries of considerable extent, say two or three thousand 
volumes, to have a catalogue, either a slip catalogue or 
some other‘ How do you preserve pamphlets? Do you 
make scrap-books/ What arrangement for books do you 
have or recommend: by authors, by subjects, or alphabetic- 
ally? Or don’t you arrange books at all—placing them 
on their shelves ‘‘ just as it happens”? Would you advise 
the buying of books or would you depend upon public 
libraries? I mean if you are a student or writer. Would 
you recommend the preservation of public government 
documents aud other state documents? Tell us lots about 
these and other similar matters. I want to have your let- 
ters every week; don’t miss a week if you can help it. 
They are a great treat and help to me. 

Yours truly, 


~ HESITATE to publish this letter; I have hesi- 
tated indeed so long about publishing it that 
I am quite surprised to see that its date fixes the 
time of its receipt nearly six weeks ago. How- 
ever, if it exhibits an inspiring interest in these 
simple letters it also exhibits a more inspiring in- 
terest in the general subject of home libraries, 
and asks some questions on which I hope other 
home librarians can give more light than I can. 
So I put the letter in here, just as it stands, with- 
out erasure or alteration, first, to answer some of 
the inquiries myself, but, secondly and more 
especially, inthe hope that it may entice some let- 
ters from other correspondents, who can give the 
results of their experience in the care of home 
librgries. Come! let me have your wisdom on 
two or three pages of note pauper. It is selfish to 
keep it to yourself. If any little contrivance, or 
any big one, has been a help to you, send me an 
account of it, that I may give it here to others. 
Meanwhile: 

1. I saw a week or two ago at Wellesley College 
an admirable and simple contrivance for shifting 
shelves. It is a great advantage to have the shelf 
movable in the case, but the ordinary method of 
making them so adds greatly to the cost. In the 
Wellesley library the sides of the case are made 
perfectly plain, then four common ** screw eyes” 
are screwed into the sides, two in front, two in 
back, at the point where the shelf is needed, and 
the shelf is simply slipped on to these eyes. The 
cost is greatly less than that of shelves mortised 
into their places; and the convenience is very 
much greater. 

2. My library numbers now about three thou- 
sand volumes, besides unbound books. The size 
of a library, however, must depend wholly on the 
use to which it is put. A couple of hundred well- 
selected books will make a good family library for 
reference and standard use. And it can be sup- 
plemented in most communities by a use of public 
libraries. 

3. Au old and wise friend once said to me, 
‘* Never buy « book that you can borrow.” With 
an important addition I should reiterate the counsel 
to persons of small means: ‘‘ Never buy a book to 
read that you can borrow.” Get from the cireu- 
lating or the public library; borrow from a friend; 
or form a reading club, and divide the cost of 
purchase among a dozen. Of course, there is an 
advantage in keeping any book you have read 
with interest; it becomes a friend. But the ad- 
vantage of a bruad and liberal course of reading 
is far greater. It is better to read many and own 
few books, than to own a few inore and read 
many less. 

4. Certainly have some definite method of ar- 
rangement of your books. If you only have two 
or three hundred the neatest is also the best ar- 
rangement, that according to size. You soon 
learn where each book is, you recall easily the 
size of each new volume, and know where to look 
for it. But if your library numbers over five 
hundred it should be topically arranged. Your 
divisions should be simple. You do not need to 
follow the complicated ones that are required in 
large libraries. History and Biography; Science 
and Art: Travels; Theology and Religion; Refer- 
ence Books—this is division enough. In arrang- 
ing your library leave some vacant space in each 
division for additions. 

5. Catalogues? The best is a slip catalogue. It 
is now adopted in all the large libraries. Bya 
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little modification you can make it a catalogue of 
topics as well as of books. Take a drawer in your 
desk, or make a box of a size that will hold a 
thousand visiting cards set in a row on edge. On 
each card write the name of one book. If you 
desire to make your catalogue complete, write it 
on two cards, once by the topic, once by the 
author’s name. Thus: 
TR. CONSTANTINOPLE. 
TR. De AmIcis. 


Dr Amicis. 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Tr. signifies the department—travels— where the 


book is to be found. One ecard of course goes in 
at C. one at D. Your box of cards is your cata- 
logue. If one box will not hold the titles of all 
your books, the catalogue is capable of indefinite 
extension by the use of more boxes. If a new 
book is purchased, a new card is slipped in at the 
proper place. If an old book is sold, the card is 
slipped out, or marked sold and left in its place. 
If a book is lent, the fact and date may be written 
on the back of the card. Thus the catalogue is 
also a record. If an article has attracted your 
attention as especiaily valuable in a recent review, 
or a chapter as specially interesting in a recent 
book, you may record this here also if you will. 
Thus: 
THEO. SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, May “73. 


FROUDE. 


The advantage of this method is its flexibility 
and expansiveness. I have a catalogue of my 
library in a book. It is It became 
antiquated almost before it was finished. 
going to prepare a slip catalogue- 
days.” I hope to get at it this summer. 

6. Pamphlets and scrap-books’ Suggestions 
solicited. How to preserve what is really valu- 
able in ephemeral literature—pamphlets, maga 
zines, newspapers—without accumulating no end 
of rubbish or taking no end of time 
solved problem with me. I want a scheme for 
sifting and preserving the valuable in current lit 
erature, which will be economical in time and 
money. Sealed proposals are hereby invited from 
all readers of the Christian Union. 


of no use 
I am 


‘*one of these 


is an un 


Yours, ete., LAICUS. 


THe KNOLL, ‘ 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. | 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
IIT. 
A TALK WITH THE HON. ANDREW G. CURTIN, 
EX-MINISTER TO THE COURT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 





i URING nearly four years in Russia I endeav- 
- ored to learn something of the habits and 
character of the people, and am quite of the 
opinion that they are as susceptible of civilization 
and improvement and progress in all that leads to 
moral and intellectual power as the musses in the 
nations of Western Europe. The people are anx- 
ious for improvement. But a small proportion of 
them, it is true, can read or write, and yet the num- 
ber of persons who are receiving instruction is con- 
stantly increasing. In Helsingfors, in Finland, 
they have a university where there are from six 
hundred to eight hundred students. At Dorpat 
they have a very fine university, and lyceums are 
established all over the empire. They have also 
large institutions of learning in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, at Kiev and Kazan, and they are contin- 
ually establishing new ones. The rulers desire to 
enlighten their people; it is a part of the policy of 
the government. 

The educational movement is working down 
to the middle and lower classes. The 
ment has spent a great deal of money in thie 
education of the emancipated serfs. They do 
not pursue the courses that would be adapted to 
the policy of our government or the demands of a 
people advanced as we are in civilization. We 
would institute a system of common schools, and 
education by law. In Russia it is done by wkase ; 
schools are given to certain districts at certain 
times, as the condition of the people of the ciry 
or district demands, and are accompanied by 
liberal appropriations of money. Education is 
thus gradually mtroduced by imperial decree 
By the education of the middle class following close 
upon the abolition of serfdom Russia has magnified 
her power. No matter what the papers say, she 
is in an infinitely better and stronger condition for 
the prosperity of the government and the happ!- 
ness of the people than she ever was before. It 
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takes a Jong time for a people coming from such 
servitude to work up. But they are working up. 

In one direction there is no progress towards 
what we should regard in this country as liberty: 
the government is a pure despotism, and I never 
saw indications of any tendency to a change. 
The Iwperial Council, consisting of the Heads of 
Departments to which we have already referred, is 
appointed by the Tzar. It meets in the palace in 
St. Petersburg, and is presided over by the brother 
of the Emperor, the Grandi Duke Constantine, 
who, by the by, is a very enlightened man. But 
the Emperor never meets the Council. They sub- 
mit their consultations to him, or he submits 
questions for their discussion. The whkase of the 
Tzar overrides everything, and is when declared 
the paramount law of the Empire. 

The people are hospitable, fond of entertaining, 
and very generous to the poor. Their hospitals 
are well conducted and well provided, and the 
poor are, so far as it is possible to reach them in 
a despotic government, well cared for. 

Russia is a very pleasant country to live in, so- 
cially, if you can forget the cold. You never have 
any difficulty about servants. They are very re- 
spectful and obedient, and perform the work 
allotted to them and for which they are employed, 
and that is all. Servants will at all times be sup- 
plied by the elder of the Tsekh or Artel to which 
they belong, and all Russians who seek such em- 
ployment are members of a caste and subject to 
its government. The elder is responsible for their 
conduct. We must not forget, however, that the 
Russian is fiercely given to strong drink, and the 
class of which we have been speaking is not ex- 
empt from the vice. 

The Russians take their meals earlier than the 
custom is in England or France. They rarely dine 
later than four or half-past four o'clock at any of 
the club-houses or public places. 

Russians are very fond of amusement. The 
theaters in St. Petersburg and Moscow will com- 
pare well with those of London, Paris, or New 
York. The Russian people are remarkable for 
their fondness for music, and in the building as 
well as the selection of artists the Imperial Opera 
in St. Petersburg is quite equal to any in the 
world. 

The cultivatién of music and musical taste is 
part of the education of all Russians of the better 
classes, and although rude and wild the songs of 
the peasantry are attractive. The worship in the 
Greek churches being for the most part in chant- 
ed hymns, many of the richer nobility who have 
chapels in their palaces maintain, as part of their 
household, bands of singers, and very often during 
the winter invite their friends to concerts when 
many of them play on instruments, which is not 
allowed in religious services. It so occurred that 
I sometimes had the privilege of inviting Amer- 
icans of cultivated musical taste to such enter- 
tainments, who expressed their surprise and pleas- 
ure. 

The Bible is an open book in Russia. You see 
it everywhere; there is no restraint. All relig- 
ious worship is free. When the Emperor Joseph 
II. of Austria visited St. Petersburg he was asked 
by Catharine, who was then the sovereign, what 
struck him as being the most remarkable thing in 
St. Petersburg. He said the Nefska Prospec, 
which is the great street, the ‘‘ Broadway ” of the 
city. ‘‘Because,” said he, ‘‘at every 50 yards a 
man can worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience.” Swedish, Arminian, Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutheran, German Reformed, En- 
glish Episcopal Charch, the latter regularly con- 
nected with the Bishopric of London, and Greek 
cathedral and churches are all in that street, and 
protected by the government in the full enjoy- 
ment of their faith and belief. 

In the English Episcopal church during the en- 
tire Crimean war the Emperor Nicholas never 
interdicted the prayer for tbe Queen, and the 
British people resident in that city, who are gen- 
erally very prosperous, were never interrupted in 
their business, or limited in their rights of person 
or property. How long a Greek priest could have 
remained in London and prayed for the success of 
the Tzar over the Queen at that time is a question 
easy to be answered. 

In a sense, an Oriental sense, the Russians are a 
very religious people. Whatever may be the 
detects of their religion the Russians believe it 
thoroughly, It is a very crude kind of religion, 
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and the worship is attended with a great deal of 
parade, music, and chanting, but the worshipers 
are very sincere. The priest has very little 
influence, indeed almost no influence at all. 
The Russian takes his religion, he does not care 
whether the priest is sober or drunk. It is the 
religion he respects. The priests do not influence 
public sentiment, nor do they attempt it. Many 
of them, it is true, are learned, highly cultivated 
men, devoted to their duties, and command the 
highest measure of veneration and respect. But 
there are others who are unlettered, of gross hab- 
its and bad morals, who do not deserve or receive 
such consideration. 

Wallace in his admirable book on Russia says 
that five-sixths of the people belong to the 
communes. I did not consider the number 
so large, but will not dispute an author of such 
thorough research and so generally trustworthy. 
The government of the Tzar, the despotism of the 
Russian Empire, rests on the Mirs—thousands of 
small republics organized as communes. 

This organization of Russian society makes 
the government strong. From the fact that the 
people live in villages their local government is 
all their own. They elect their village elder by 
free suffrage, and have a council or legislature 
which decides the questions relating to the poor 
rates, bridges, roads and similar local concerns. 
When the government wants taxes these are col- 
lected by the commune, or village, and sent to 
the central authorities; the commune answers to 
the conscription in the same manner. 

This is all connected with the institution of 
-serfdom. Russia has now outgrown that; but the 
establishment of serfdom was a very wise measure 
initsday. It nationalized Russia. It was initiated 
by Boris Godanof in the sixteenth century. He 
was one of the wisest of the Russian sovereigns, 
and the creation of serfdom was a beneficent 
exercise of governmental power. Serfdom in 
Russia and villanage in Western Europe are 
widely different. Villanage was imposed by con- 
querors as the last cruelty of war. Serfdom was 
introduced by native sovereigns. The one fol- 
lowed disastrous wars, the other liberation 
from Tartar oppression. Villanage came with 
the dark ages, and passed with the rising light 
which introduced serfdomin Russia. Like slavery 
on this continent it was the offspring of cupid- 
ity, avarice and oppression. Boris established 
the relation of the peasant to the soil, connecting 
him with the soil so as to naticnalize the people 
who were before mere wandering tribes. Of 
course they were under the control of their mas- 
ters, and before long the relation grew into a sys- 
tem of oppressive slavery. But finally the time 
came when it was thought that serfdom could be 
abolished and still Russia would remain nation- 
alized. When serfdom was abolished the gov- 
ernment paid the owner and took the bonds of 
the serf for the lands given him. Then the com- 
munes recognized these bonds and kept the serfs 
at home. They can go from one village to 
another, though not more than ten miles away, 
bit they must answer the military conscription, 
show that their debts and taxes are paid, and that 
they have left something to support their father 
and mother. So that the abolition of serfdom did 
not affect Russia as the statesmen apprehended. 
On the contrary, the encouragement given to these 
communities, as well as the introduction of schools 
in the communities, made the governmentstronger; 
and the serf is beginning to feel that he is a man. 
He is heartily loyal; especially so to this sover- 
eign, because emancipation came from him. The 
failure if not the defeat of Russia in the Crimean 
War gave the sovereign and statesmen of the 
country deep mortification but, at the same time, 
lessons which they have not failed to turn to 
profit. The logic of the war was well considered 
by Prince Gortschakoff, then distinguished, and 
since the oldest and greatest diplomat of cur 
time; and he has largely influenced events. First, 
the railroad system has been vastly extended and 
the internal resources developed in a degree only 
second to this country, of all nations on earth; 
and the serf has been freed, raised to manhood, 
and a powerful middle class before unknown has 
been created. 

Hitherto Russia has not surrendered the fruits 
of her campaigns except under compulsion, and 
events must soon show whether she will abandon 
her traditional policy in this respect, 


BEHOLD | KNOCK! 
(Selected. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


J EHOLD I knock! ’Tis piercing cold abroad 
This bitter winter-time; 
The ice upon the dark pines bas not thawed, 
The earth is white with rime; 
O human hearts! are ye all frozen too, 
That at closed doors I vainly call to you ? 
Is there not one will open to his Lord ? 
Behold I knock! 
Behold | knock! The evening shadows lie 
So peaceful near and far; 
Earth sleepeth, but in yonder cloudless sky 
Glimmers the evening star ; 
’Tis in such holy twilight time, that oft 
Full many a stony heart hath waxed soft, 
Like Nicodemus, in the dark drawn night, 
Behold I knock ! 
Behold I knock! 0 soul, art thou at home * 
For thy Beloved ’s here; 
Hast thou made ready flowers ere he should come ? 
Is thy lamp burning clear ? 
Know’st thou how such a Friend received should be? 
Art thou in bridal garments dressed for me? 
Decked with thy jewels as for guests most dear ? 
Behold I knock! 
Behold I knock! Say not, ** Tis zephyr mild 
Which rustles the dead leaf.” 
It is thy Saviour, ‘tis thy God, my child, 
Let not thine ear be deaf; 
If I come now in breezes soft and warm, 
I may return again upon the storm: 
*Tis no light fancy—firm be thy belief: 
Behold I knock ! 


Behold IT knock! As vet I am thy guest, 
Waiting without for thee ; 

The time shall come when homeless and distressed, 
Thou, soul, shalt knock for me: 

To those who heard my voice ere ’twas too late 

IT open in that hour my peaceful gate: 
To those who scorned, a closed door will it be. 

Behold I knock ! 


PUBLIC DISCOURTESIES. 
IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 
By Mary MAyNnE. 


FEW years ago, in the midst of a Philbar- 

monic Coneert, Theodore Thomas startled 
orchestra and audience by an abrupt rap on his 
little music stand. Turning from the performers, 
who perhaps were anticipating some reminder of 
time, tune, or musical expression, he faced the 
assembled throng, and tersely said: ‘‘We come 
here to play, not to hear you talk; if you will 
keep silent, we will go on; if not, we will stop.” 
And the justly-indignant conductor paused a 
moment to learn the decision of the audience; and 
then perceiving an unaccustomed hush settling 
down upon his listeners, without another word he 
turned again to his duties. Probably there were 
few, whether innocent or guilty, who heard this 
remark—extorted from the famous conductor 
when the limit of endurance had been passed— 
who did not sympathize to some extent with his 
feelings; for even if insensitive themselves to the 
disturbance referred to, they could not fail to per- 
ceive the extreme annoyance given to one possessed 
of exquisite musical taste. 

Indeed this habit of talking and whispering in 
musical entertainments is one of the most irri- 
tating of all public discourtesies. You have gone 
to the concert for restful enjoyment. You love 
the music; you do not want to lose a note. Too 
soon you become conscious that just above you 
sit a fashionable couple, who evidently intend to 
have a good time in their own way. The hum of 
voices, interspersed with suppressed laughter, 
grows almost unendurable. In vain are indig- 
nant glances turned upon them from every side. 
They are either absolutely unconscious of their 
ill manners or willfully rude. Ah! they have 
some love for music, you tuink; for as the orches- 
tra commence Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony they 
are silent. You draw a sigh of relief, and are 
wrapped in the keenest enjoyment of one of the 
most magnificent passages, when those buzzing 
voices strike through your ear like harshest dis- 
cord. It is exasperating. 

Such annoyances are not uncommon; and the 
difficulty is that the offenders are generally so ob- 
tuse that nothing less than plain, direct words can 
make them conscious of their ineivility. If, 
however, the disturbance results from mere 
thoughtlessness it is more easily remedied. Good 
breeding shows itself plainly in all places of en- 
tertainment, and makes its possessors regardful of 
the rights of their neighbors. 

First of all, go in season to the concert. What 
s right has anyone to disturb a hundred or a thou- 
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sand others by his tardiness? We have observed, 
also, that nine out of ten of all late-comers 
wear squeaking boots, and have reserved front 
seats. 

Does the young student who follows the written 
score, and absently hums the notes during the 
performance, ever consider whether this gratuitous 
addition to the programme is pleasing to the 
audience? 

If you have the gift of prescience do not sit 
anywhere near that elderly gentleman, wo looks 
innocent enough before the music begins. Why 
not? Because he has an inveterate habit of 
marking the time with his foot—annoying to all 
but himself. 

Obtrusive use of opera-glasses, especially when 
they are directed towards some one in the au- 
dience, often seems discourteous. A stare, though 
hidden by a glass, is always an impertinence. 
Sometimes we have seen very impertinent opera- 
glasses, 

It might be regarded as impclite to ask ladies 
to remove their bonnets at concerts and other 
public entertainments, although by so doing they 
would lose little protection. But as ladies usually 
have a variety of these articles, they would confer 
a favor by making a thoughtful selection, and 
leaving at home those styles that tower high 
above the head. 

If there are six pieces set down on the pro- 
gramme, what possible right have the audience to 
demand a dozen unless they pay double price? 
Yet the custom of insisting on an encore—which 
originated in courteous approval—has grown to 
be often a positive discourtesy; an imperative 
demand for more than is promised, more than is 
purchased. The proper limit of public applause 
is easily measured by a refined audience; tact and 
discernment will indicate when an encore is allow- 
able. 

Finally, let those who are accustomed to rush 
out of the concert room in the middle of the last 
performance consider whether the five minutes 
thus gained to themselves will counterbalance the 
confusion made, and the annoyance given to 
others. 








CASES IN POINT. 
By OLD BLUE. 


7 OUR paper gave, last fall, an account of the 
methods in which Utah divorces have been 
obtained. The law reports of the business papers, 
through the winter, have contained some half 
dozen instances of this invention in jurisprudence. 
Some of the cases present salient features. 

There was Nungasser’s case. He was arraigned 
before a police justice on a charge of aban- 
doning his wife. ‘‘ What have you to say, Nun- 
gasser?” asked the justice; ‘‘this woman is your 
wife, is she not?” ‘‘She was my wife once, but I 
got a divorce.” ‘‘ Where did you get the divorce?” 
‘*In Salt Lake City, Utah.” And the prisoner 
handed up a document, purporting to be a decree 
of divorce granted by the Probate Court in Utah, 
Hon. Elias Smith, Judge. The justice, after pe- 
rusing it, inquired of Nungasser if he had ever 
lived or been in Utah. ‘‘No, sir,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘Then I am sorry to say I cannot recog- 
nize this decree,” said the justice. ‘‘ Were you 
not aware that it was good for nothing in this 
state?” ‘‘ No, Judge; I thought it was all right.” 
But the justice, with stolid disregard of the au- 
thority and seal of Utah, sent the defendant to 
prison until he should give bail to maintain his 
wife. 

There was also the Hoitt divorce case, which is 
still more observable for that here each of the 
parties has a divorce. This was no ordinary law- 
suit, all the success going to one party while the 
costs and disappointment fell upon the other. No 
pistols (that is to say, lawyers) for two, and coffee 
(that is to say, divorce) for one; but success, vic- 
tory, emancipation, for both. The case is what 
the boys call a double-header; blazes with liberty 
at each end. It isa drum, on either head of which 
husband and wife can beat resounding notes of 
joy. Is not this a contrivance of which our epoch 
may be proud? 

To describe the way in which this double vic- 
tory is achieved, we recur, first, to a day in the 
fall of 1876, when the affectionate wife significd 
to her husband that she desired to make a visit to 
the paternal home. Cheerfully the husband con- 





sented; less cheerfully but not unwillingly he 
counted out the funds requisite for the trip; 
amicably they rode together to the depot, and 
there they lovingly parted, Mrs. taking train 
toward her childhood’s home, Mr. returning to 
the wearisome labors and unsolaced lonelinegrs 
which generally attend the New York husband’s 
sojourn in town during his wife’s vacation. 

We have to trace the lady’s subsequent steps in 
the light of after disclosures, which have shown 
that she had formed a new attachment; it was to 
obtain liberty for a new marriage that this little 
journey was planned and undertaken. She sought 
the aid of the advertising divorce lawyer. He 
advised applying to the sovereign territory of 
Utah, where serious cause for divorce is not re- 
quired. And no wonder; for as the people of 
Utah understand and allow matrimony, the mere 
fact of marriage would seem to be, presumably, 
sufficient to warrant diverce. These divorces may 
be granted for in-com-pat-ibility. Precisely what 
this may mean some Utah jurist can best explain. 
If the meaning is that divorce is allowed to any 
couple whose income is pat to their ability to ex- 
pend it, the innovation cannot be deemed dan- 
gerous, for few petitioners would swear themselves 
within the provisions of the law. But if it signi- 
fies that unhappy state of conjugal separation 
which arises when the wife asks to go on a jour- 
ney, and the husband consevts and gives the 
money, and she departs, thereby breaking up the 
household, the peril to our sdcial institutions is 
greater. 
turned away from city homes to visit the parental 
roof, abide at summer boarding houses, or lan- 
guish in the cottages of Newport or the hotels at 
Saratoga. If this is a ground on which the sover- 
eign justice of Utah may put asunder citizens of 
New York whom God hath joined, it is time that 
married persons knew her power. It seems to 
have been accounted adequate ground in the case 
now under description. The law-papers were 
made out, a case of incompatibility, cruelty, de- 
sertion, or something of that kind was set forth 
in formal, written proofs, and then some high 
dispenser of justice in Utah decreed a divorce. 

The final step in the lady’s, proceedings was a 
letter to her (former) husband, communicating 
that she had sought and obtained liberty. The 
husband hastens to the savings bank where a 
small fund saved from his earnings had been de- 
posited in the wife’s name, and, behold! it has 
been withdrawn; and a little bird tells him that 
$150 of it was paid for the Utah divorce. 
Tableau! 

The husband’s further course needs but few 
words of narrative. He consulted his lawyer and 
was advised that the Utah divorce, not being 
founded upon any residence of the wife or any 
service of process giving him actual notice, was 
void in New York. He therefore sued in New 
York for a divorce. In his suit, brought to trial 
not long ago, the marriage or other relation be- 
tween the lady and the husband’s successor in 
her affections was proved as a ground, the Utah 
divorce was waved aside, and a New York decree 
was granted in the husband’s favor. 

The beauty of this invention lies in the com- 
plete confusion which it introduces into the social 
relations of these parties. Among the lady’s 
friends she is esteemed lawfully divorced and re- 
married. Among the husband’s friends her 
divorce counts as nothing, his re-marriage, if he 
makes one, is the only one which can deserve 
respect. In Utah the wife’s divorce is all-sufficient 
for both parties and that obtained by the hus- 
band is a ridiculous superfluity. In New York 
the Utah divorce is a sorrowful nullity; the New 
York one, only, is operative. And suppose these 
persons remove elsewhere, how will they stand 
under the laws where they are going to dwell? 

The position of clergymen seems somewhat em- 
barrassing, as some, at least, of ecclesiastical 
authorities forbid or censure the performance of 
the marriage ceremony for a person divorced 
except for the New Testament cause; while the 
law of the land would probably hold the clergy- 
man bound to perform the ceremony at request 
of parties legally at liberty to marry. They are 
concerned to know that in any aspect these 
divorces obtained in other states by non-residents 
and on mere advertisement of the summons are 
worthless in New York, and give no color of right 
to marry again. 


Multitudes of wives, every summer, are ]- 





Acligions Mets. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Mr. MacColl, the present incumbent of St. 
James’s, Hatcham, seems to be treading in the steps of his 
predecessor Mr. Tooth, about whose ritualistic observances 
so much has been said. This fact dissipates the hope that the 
church might be allowed a season of peace, though possibly 
Mr. MacColl may in his turn be forced to follow Mr. Tooth 
out of the parish. His parishioners have not been slow to 
express their disapprobation. At alate meeting, over which 
Mr. MacColl himself presided, a ‘‘ Protestant’ church 
warden was elected over the ritualist candidate, and a 
set of resolutions adopted to the following effect: 

“That the parishicners of St. James’s, Hatcham, in vestry 
assembled, hereby protest against and condemn the continu- 
ance of Ritualistic practices at public worship in the parish 
church, and they further desire to express their regret that 
by ill-advised acts Mr. MacColl should have rendered the re- 
estabiishment of peace in the parish more difficult than ever.” 


A daily prayer-meeting is held at the immense lace 
warehouse of Thos. Adams & Co., Nottingham, England. 
It was established twenty-five ago, and has continued with- 
out intermission since that time. No compulsion whatever 
is put upon the work-people to attend the service. The 
half hour it lasts, from 8 to 8:30, is taken out of the mas- 
ter’s time. If not at chapel, everybody must be in his or 
her proper place in the warehouse doing their appointed 
work. The result is that out of a total of 800, the average 
daily attendance is over 500, involving a weekly loss of 
1,500 hours to the firm. We have no doubt it is more than 
made up by increased fidelity. 


SwITZERLAND.—Some recent correspondence between the 
Pope and the Confederation seems to indicate a concilia- 
tory temper on the part of his Holiness towards that gov- 
ernment. It will be remembered that between the Con- 
federation and Pius IX. a sharp dispute prevailed, the 
Canton of Geneva being the principal battle ground. In 
1872 the Pope undertook to erect Geneva into a new dio- 
cese, a measure which gave great offense to the people. 
To the large Presbyterian element in the place any asser- 
tion of papal authority would of course be obnoxious. To 
the Atheistic community it was equally so. And the alli- 
ance of these parties led to the prompt expulsion of the 
proposed bishop, the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Catholic Church, and to various other retaliatory 
measures on the part of the Cantonal Government. The 
continued existence of this state of things is deeply 
lamented by the new Pope. In his letter he expresses 
regret that the amicable relations which formerly sub- 
sisted between the Holy See and the Copfederation should, 
in these later years, have suffered so deplorable an inter- 
ruption, and his deep affliction at being constrained to 
describe the present state of the Catholic Church in Swit- 
zerland as equally deplorable. Confiding, however, in the 
sentiments of justice which animate the President of the 
Confederation and the people of Switzerland, his Holiness 
hopes that a suitable and efficacious remedy will be found 
for the evils which he deplores. In reply the President 
congratulates the Pope upon his accession, and thanks him 
for his letter. Then follows this outspoken address: 

“ As to the position of the Catholic Church in Switzerland, 
which your Holiness characterizes as deplorable, the Federal 
Council observes that the Catholic like all other forms of re- 
ligion enjoys in Switzerland the fullest liberty—a liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution—the only condition being 
that ecclesiastical authorities shall respect the rights and 
prerogatives of the State, and the rights and franchises of 
individual citizens.” 

A telegram from Rome, however, somewhat later than 
the correspondence, announces that the exiled bishops of 
Basle and Geneva are opposed to any reconciliation, and 
that the negotiations are not likely to go beyond these ini- 
tiatory steps. eect 

AT HOME. 

Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins have promptly taken up 
the work in New Haven where Mr. Moody left it off. Their 
tabernacle meetings last Sunday were thronged and the 
interest promises to continue. During the last week many of 
the college students have been reached. The results of the 
work generally may be judged from the fact that Mr. 
Moody has given out to converts and enquirers who called 
upon him more than 1,000 copies of his little pamphlet con- 
taining advice to young disciples. It is now expected that 
the Evangelists will take a season of rest, Mr. Moody at his 
home in Northfield and Mr. Sankey in Cohasset. The latter 
however, spent last Sunday in New York, where he took 
part in the services at Dr. Hepworth’s church. 


The Chicago Congregational Association held its twenty 
fifth annual meeting May 7th. Reports were received 
from the various committees as to the state of religion in 
the churches, and various topics, notably home mission 
work, discussed. A resolution was adopted expressing it 
as the judgment of the association that the time had come 
for the State Home Missionary Society to become inde- 
pendent of, while auxiliary to, the A. H. M. Society. 
Resolutions were offered by one of the members asking 
whether in view of the abuse heaped upon Western 
people by Eastern religious papers on account of the 
views of the former regarding the new silver dol- 
lar, it was the duty of the association to remonstrate 
against such conduct as unchristian. In the discussion 
which ensued the Rev. Mr. Bascom said that he had often 
felt indignant at the abusive tone of the editorials in the 
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“< Congregationalist,” of Boston, and the ‘ Witness,” of 
New York, and as he did not believe that he and all other 
Western men were ‘‘ dishonest,” he was in favor of accept- 
ing the interrogatories. The Rev. Mr. Williams, on his 
part, suggested that the association vote to discontinue 
patronage of the ‘‘Congregationalist.” The resolutions, 
however, were ultimately withdrawn. 


Reformed Episcopal Council.—The recent accessions of 
leading Episcopal ministers and its own rapid extension 
both in this country and England are giving the Reformed 
body an increasing importance. Its Annual Council held 
last week at Newark, N. J., took into consideration various 
matters affecting the order and welfare of the church. 
Reports from the bishops showed everywhere a most en- 
couraging state of affairs. Though less than five years 
old it numbers in this country and Canada 120 congrega- 
tions, 4 bishops, 100 ministers, and 5,800 communicants. 
In England, after less than a year’s work, it comprises 
nearly 100 congregations, 2 bishops, and 7,000 communi- 
cants. Even the early history of Methodism did not wit- 
ness such rapid strides. At its earlier sessions the Council 
took up the question of a catechism as recommended by 
the Committee of Doctrine and Worship. The one pro- 
posed is based upon the Westminster and Meravian stand- 
ards, and will be printed for final action at the next Coun- 
cil. The office of the diaconate was also considered, and a 
report adopted that the deacon should not be allowed to 
assume charge of a church except in very extreme cases, 
and then only on the written consent of the Bishop; and 
that he should not be allowed to administer baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper except by special license of the Bishop. 
Certain unimportant changes were also proposed in the 
Prayer-book, and a series of resolutions adopted condemn- 
ing worldly amusements among professing Christians. 
At our latest reports the Council had not concluded its 
sessions, 





ANNIVERSARIES. 

American Home Missionary Society.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Society was held Wednesday, May 8th, in the 
Bible House, the anniversary sermon having been 
preached on the Sunday evening previous in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. At the meeting the Society’s work during 
the past year was reported substantially as follows: 
Missionaries now in service of the Society, 996; congrega- 
tions and missionary stations supplied, 2,287; pupils in 
Sunday-schools, 91,762—an increase of 5,400; churches 
organized during the year, 47; new members received, 
7,578—on profession, 5,027; receipts, $284,486.44; expendi- 
tures $284,540.71—with over $15,000 still due to mission- 
aries for labor performed, which, added to the amount 
of appropriations daily becoming due ($76,000) makes the 
total amount pledged, and for which no provision exists, 
$91,000.00. Legacies have fallen off the last year some 
$20,000, but this is offset to the extent of $9,200 by increased 
donations; an increase which is especially gratifying in 
view of the stringency of the times. For the ensuing year 
the Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., was elected Presi- 
dent; W. H. Smith, Recording Secretary; Rev. Messrs. 
David B. Coe and H. M. Storrs, Corresponding Secreta- 
ries; and Dr. A. H. Clapp, Treasurer. 








The American Congregational Union.—It will be re- 
membered that certain plans were agreed upon last Fall 
by a joint committee of the National Congregational 
Council and the Congregational Union, with a view to in- 
creasing the resources and efficiency of the latter body. In 
pursuance of these the Boston office of the Union has been 
discontinued, the number of secretaries in the city re- 
duced to one, and the current expenditure diminished by 
some 40 per cent. At its annual meeting, held in the Bible 
House, May 9th, the receipts of the year were repo: ted at 
$24,633.26 and the disbursements $21,008.05, leaving a bal- 
ance of over $4,000 in the treasury. The number of 
churches aided was 31, and the amount paid out for that 
purpose $13,250. It has not been found expedient to 
change the name of the body as recommended by the 
Joint Committee, but the purpose of the Union, “for 
church building,” will be made prominent in all its trans- 
actions. Dr. W.B. Brown, the new secretary, has entered 
upon his work with great vigor and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its needs, while the election of a Boston Presi- 
dent, Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., of the Shawmut Church, 
secures an efficient representative in that city. 


The American Tract Society held its Fifty-third Anni- 
versary Wednesday, May 8th, Judge William Strong of 
Philadelphia presiding. At the business meeting in the 
morning the Secretary and Treasurer’s reports were pre- 
sented, the latter showing a balance of $5,000 over the 
expenditures of the year, and the former calling attention 
to the various operations of the society, and especially to 
its reunion with the Boston organization, bearing the same 
name, after a separation of twenty years. During the 
year the society has been deprived by death of four of its 
most valued members—Hon. Samuel H. Walley, of Bos- 
ton, Moses Allen and James Brown, of New York, Vice- 
Presidents, and Sheppard Wells, of St. Louis. Its publica- 
tions now include two weeklies, two monthlies, and two 
illustrated monthlies for children, having an aggregate 
circulation of about 5,000,000 copies. The periodical de- 
partment is self-supporting. The society employs 236 col- 
porteurs and distributes annually a supply of reading 
matter covering 74,123,595 pages and valued at $49,000. 
At the public meeting in the Tabernacle addresses were 
made by Dr. Patton, of Chicago, Dr. Behrends, of Provi- 
dence, and Dr. Wm. L. Taylor, of New York. 

The American Bible Society held its sixty-second anni- 
versary Sunday, May 5th. An abstract of the year’s 
work being read showed that 857,493 copies of the Bible 
had been issued, and during the sixty-two years of its his- 








tory nearly 35,000,000 copies. It was mentioned as an in- 
stance of the spread of the truth that a firm of native 
publishers in Japan has expressed a desire to participate 
in the publication of the Scriptures for their own country- 
men. They will soon issue a pocket edition of the New 
Testament in Japanese. An account of the work in India 
was given by the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., of the 
Arcot Indian Mission. 

Connecticut Bible Society.—Even older than the New 
York body is this organization in Connecticut, which held 
its anniversary at Hartford, May 1st. It was founded in 
1809, seven years before the American Bible Society, and 
until 1830 was fairly active in its operations. At that time 
its field began to be monopolized by the American Society 
and its work became very inconsiderable. Recently, how- 
ever, the American Society has withdrawn from New En- 
gland, leaving the field in the care of the local organiza- 
tions, of which there are in Connecticut about 40. Of 
these, a dozen have now determined, in a public convention, 
to recognize the Connecticut Society as “furnishing the 
necessary and appropriate organization for undertaking 
the care of Bible work ” in that state. They recommend, 
also, that all Bible Societies in the state become branches 
of the one society, and that a superintendent of Bible 
work be employed who shall labor to supply all classes 
with the Word of God. So, after nearly half a century of 
comparative inaction, the old society comes again to the 
front with the hopeful promise of vigor and usefulness. 





National Temperance Society.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of this society was held in the Tabernacle May 
7th, the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge presiding. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. Drs. T. L. Cuyler and J. P. New- 
man and Hon. Neal Dow. All the addresses were of a 
stirring character and dealt with the evil of intemperance 
in a decided and uncompromising wa¥. Mr. Dow’s re- 
marks were particularly emphatic. His allusions to the 
operation of the prohibitory law in Maine we quote as 
follows: 

“It is often said now that the law isa failure; that there is 

more liquor drank in Maine than there ever was before. No 
single fact justifies that statement. Everywhere and always 
the law is a glorious success. Liquor is sold there, but mur- 
der is sometimes committed in New York, although the laws 
are stringent against it. The liquor is not yet all driven out, 
because the penalties are notsevere enough. Now arumseller 
is only fined a thousand dollars and imprisoned one year for 
his offense. We will come to the halter finally if it shall be 
necessary. I assert without hesitation that no liquor is sold 
in villages, and only a little, and that among the foreign in- 
habitants, in the larger towns.” 
Dr. Newman, in concluding his address, expressed the 
hope that he might live to see a World’s Temperance Con- 
vention which should adopt at least three resolutions: 
‘* First, that it favors total abstinence; second, that it favors 
prohibition by law and that the citizens have a right to 
demand it; and, third, that the world will not rest until 
intemperance is totally destroyed.” 


N. Y. City Mission and Tract Society.—This valuable 
organization held its fifty-first anniversary Thursday even- 
ing, May 9th. The programme consisted of singing by a 
chorus of children from the Five Points House of Industry, 
statement of the society’s affairs and work, addresses by 
its missionaries and the Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, and suit- 
able religious exercises. The report shows that the society 
employs 35 missionaries, who reach in their ministrations 
20,000 families. It supports five mission chapels, and in 
connection with these maintains sewing schools, temper- 
ance organizations, employment societies and lodging- 
rooms. It gives religious instruction to 2,000 children and 
preaches the gospel in the course of a year to 250,000 per- 
sons, who are otherwise uncared for. Hardly any charity 
in the city of New York is more practical in its methods or 
deals more directly with the sources of misery and crime. 
It was the observation of Mr. Marshall, one of the mission- 
aries, that he found physical conditions the greatest ob- 
stacles to preaching among those who live in tenement 
houses, since three-fourths of the population live in one- 
fourth of the houses in New York. A warm plea was 
made for the poor by Dr. Robinson. More of them, he 
said, would do better if they knew how, and more would 
try to know how if they were helped. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society.—Fifty years ago 
some benevolent people in this city, who had an interest in 
the sailor, organized a movement in his behalf under the 
foregoing title. May 6th the society celebrated its semi- 
centennial. The historical sketch read by Dr. Samuel H. 
Hall stated that since its organization the society had re- 
ceived over a million and a half dollars, and cared for in its 
home 104,000 sailors. An instance was noted by Dr. 
Crosby in his address of a sailor who by his quiet example 
converted a whole ship’s company, of over 100 men, in less 
than a year. Sailors, he said, had soft and tender hearts, 
and would receive counsel from shipmates. They would 
yet be God’s chosen instruments for carrying the Gospel to 
the ends of the earth. Addresses were also made by 
Bishop Fallowes, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and 
Hon. Stewart L. Woodford. Secretary Thompson, who was 
announced to be present, telegraphed his inability to come. 


The American Female Guardian Society.—One of the 
pleasantest of all our anniversaries is that of the institution 
supported by this society, and widely known as ‘‘The Home 
for the Friendless.’’ It was held this year on May 8th in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, which presented for the occa- 
sion a bright and attractive scene, the body of the house 
being crowded with 1,000 children and the galleries by 
almost as many of their friends and patrons. Dr. John 
Hall presided, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
F. Courtney, assistant rector of St. Thomas’s Church, the 
Rey. R, 8, MacArthur, and the Rev. Mason North, Mr. 





Courtney’s remarks were addressed particularly to the 
children and were received with great delight. The parts 
taken by the children themselves, comprising singing and 
calisthenic exercises, were quite as interesting to the older 
part of the audience. The report of the Home for the year 
shows that it has sheltered 952 inmates, adults and chil- 
dren, and aided 18,314 persons, Twelve industrial schools 
have been maintained in which were registered 6,374 
children, each receiving for a time food, clothing and in- 
struction. By the gift of Mr. John D. Wright, President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the Home for the Friendless has come into possession of a 
summer home at Oceanport, N. J., to be used jointly with 
Mr. Wright’s own Society. 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions.—The annual 
sermon before this Board was preached in the Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Sunday afternoon, May 12th, by Dr. 
Herrick Johnson. It was reported by the secretary that 
the receipts of the Board, not including John C. Green's 
donation in payment of a previously existing debt, were 
smaller this year than last by some $68,000, The diminu- 
tion is more especially marked in New York City. A de- 
ficiency now exists of $47,329, and it has been determined 
by the Board to contract its operations. The work of the 
year has, however, been attended with most gratifying 
results. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions held its Sixty-eighth Anniversary in the Taber- 
nacle, Sunday evening, May 12th, and brought the exer- 
cises of the week to an appropriate close. The Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge, the Vice-President, presided, and an address 
was delivered by Dr. Jacob Chamberlain. From the re- 
port of the Secretary, Dr. C. P. Bush, it appears that dur- 
ing the sixty-eight years of its history the Society has sent 
out 530 missionaries, organized 350 churches with a mem- 
bership of 83,000 persons and issued various publications 
covering 1,400,000,000 pages. Its present corps of laborers 
numbers about 300 from this country, with 1,100 native 
helpers. During the last year nearly 2,000 members were 
added to its churches; and at the present time 27,000 pupils 
are under instruction in its schools. 


—The Pope is suffering from inflammation of the liver. 

—It is announced that the negotiations between Russia and 
the Vatican have wholly failed. 

—Canon Miller, of Greenwich, is named as a probable suc- 
cessor to the late Bishop of Lichfield. 

—The Queen, it is said, has expressed a wish to visit Canon 
Beadon, who has completed his hundredth year. 

—The next church to be demolished in the city of London 
is that of St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street. The 
edifice has stood for upwards of two centuries. 

—Mr. Tooth has been preaching in St. Andrew's Cathedral, 
Singapore, and the anti-Ritualistic parishioners are indignant 
with the Archdeacon who gave him permission. 

—The Marshall Congregational Conference met at Potter- 
ville, Mich., April 30th. Reports from the churches repre 
sented them in a generally flourishing condition. 

—It is understood that the consistory of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church in this city are looking toward Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs to occupy their vacant 48th Street pulpit. 

—The Congregational Church at Vernon, Shiawassee coun- 
ty, Mich., sets a good example in resolving to cut loose from 
the Home Missionary Society and take care of itself. 

—Dedication services were held Sunday, May 5, in the new 
edifice of the East Congregational Church, Tompkins Ave., 
Brooklyn, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher taking part. 

—The Diocese of Western Michigan held its sixth semi- 
annual missionary meeting at Marshall a fortnight since, 
Papers on various topics were read, and many suggestive 
points developed. 

—At the Vermont M. E. Conference, held last week, the 
Rev. E. D. Hopkins, the St. Johnsbury forger and fraudulent 
insurance agent, was formally expelled from the ministry 
and membership of the Methodist Church. 

—The inhabitants of Tyrone Center, Mich., having wor- 
shiped barmoniously for seventeen years in a “ Union” 
church, are now quarreling over the possession of a Sunday- 
school banner. The case has even gorfe into court. 

—The mortgaging of the great Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross in Boston does not mean any financial em- 
barrassment with respect to that costly structure, but only 
that several mortgages already existing are to be consolidated 
into a new one. 

—Special religious meetings begun last fall at Seal, Mt. 
Desert, have continued every night for five months. More 
than one hundred and fifty persons, including eight sea cap- 
tains and two ships’ crews, have confessed their faith. Under 
the Rev. 8. H. Emory’s faithful labors the work goes on. 

—The natives of India to the east of Tinnevelly are em- 
bracing Christianity ina remarkable munner. Not less than 
16,000 have sent in their names to Bishop Caldweil, and placed 
themselves underinstruction for baptism. His lordship re- 
ports that village after village is laying aside its heathenism 
and seeking admission into the fold of Christ. 

—One of the old customs in London is for the Lord Mayor, 
Lady Mayoress, and the city dignitaries to attend Christ 
Church, Newgate St., on Easter Monday, to hear the annual 
Spital Sermon. It has existed since one Walter Brown, a cit- 
izen of London, founded the Hospital of St. Mary, in the 
neighborhood of Spitalfields, seven centuries ago. 

—The Toledo Conference at its spring meeting discussed 
“ Christ’s Resurrection as related to the Gospel Pian,”’ * Local 
Mission Work,” “Sunday.school Work,” “Should our 
Churches Install Pastors rather than Hire Minisvers?’’ and 
“The Conduct of the Prayer Meeting,” and beard sermons 
from the Rev. Messrs. 8. D. Taylor and J.G. Fraser. Rev. J. 
G. Preston was received to membership and Rev. J.G. Fraser 
dismissed. 

—The First Parish of Northampton, Mass., dedicated its 
new church Sunday, May 5, the fifth which it has built since 
1655. The first was a log hut with a thatched roof, 18 by 26 
feet square, and contained a single door and two windows. 
Those that followed were successively erected in 1661, 1736 
and 1812. The present edifice has cost some $60,000. This was 
the church of Jonathan Edwards. His latest successor is the 
Rev. Wm. 8. Leavitt. 
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THE FIERY FURNACE. 
May 26.—Dan. iii., 21-27. 

“Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace.”’— DAN. iii., 17. 

HE Sunday-school teacher will be likely t» be per- 

plexed by the presentation of some skeptical 
doubts respectiug the veracity of the extraordinary his- 
tory narrated in the third chapter of Daniel. In the adult 
classes there will be some honest inquiries; in the 
younger clases there will be some boys who have 
picked up skepticism at second hand, and who will 
desire to show their smartness by provoking a debate. 
There is a time and a place for the consideration of the 
historical truthfulness of such an account as this is in 
the third chapter of Daniel, but the Sunday-school 
class is not the place; the balf hour devoted to the 
lesson is none too long for the illustration of the moral 
avd spiritual lessons which are involved in it. Those 
lessons are the same, whether this story be regarded as 
an unquestioned history narrated by an eye-witness or 
as a legend or tradition fuunded on some basis of fact, 
handed down from one person to another, and inter- 
preted by an unknown author in a book written at a 
u uch later period. The moral of the story, in other 
words, as little depends upon the narrative in its details 
as does the mora! in the Pre digal Son; we shall therefore 
spend no time here in discussing its authenticity, and 
we advise the Sunday-scbhool teacher not to allow him- 
self to be deflected from his work by such a discussion 
in the class. Even those who regard the story of the 
fiery furnace as a legend do not question that it has 
some historical] basis. 

The story itself need not be retold; no dramatic 
picture can equal the simple narrative of the Scripture. 
Cruel as seems to us the punishment by fire, we know 
independently of allusions in the Old “Testament (Gen. 
Xxxviii., 24; Jer. xxix., 22), from the Assyrian monu- 
ments, that this punishment was common centuries 
before the days of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘‘ That it was an 
extreme form of punishment need not be disputed; but 
the severity of the punishment is easily explamed if it 
be remembered how despotic Nebuchadoezzar was, 
how solemn this occasion, how religious the ceremony, 
and therefore how irreligious and fanatical disputants 
would at such a time appear to be.”* 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The lesson of the example of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, for us, is the spirit with which we are 
to meet trial and temptation. 

1. The threat of the king gives to the three Hebrew 
children no concern, ‘‘ We are not careful to answer 
thee in this matter,” is the reply to the king. They are 
sure, not that God will deliver them from the burning 
fiery furnace, but that he is able so to do. They have 
no promise of deliverance; they have indeed a faith 
that all will be well, but, if not, ‘‘be it known unto 
thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods nor wor- 
ship the golden images which thou hast set up.” The 
way to meet temptation is by instant, indignant, and 
vehement refusal; truth, honor, righteousness—these are 
to be maintained, cost what it may. 

2. In such a time one need give himself no anxiety 
bow he shall answer the tempter. The promise of 
Christ to his disciples, ‘‘settle it therefore in your 
hearts not to meditate before what ye shall answer; I 
will give you a mouth and wisdom which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist,” was 
fulfilled before it was given in the case of these pious 
youth. It requires no study or school, but simple, 
sterling integrity to know how to say vigorously ‘‘ no” 
to enticement to do wrong. 

3. God protects us, not from the fiery furnace, but in 
the fiery furnace; though we pass through the deep 
waters they sha) not overflow; though we pass through 
the fire it shall not burn. So David, fleeing from Ab- 
salom, lays himself down and quietly sleeps on the hill- 
side of Judea; so Paul and Jeremiah in the dunge»ns 
lift their hearts up unto God, and bave more light in 
their darkness than the princes of Judea in their palaces; 
so Paul in prison, waiting for his execution, writes his 
letter to the Philippians full of ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord;” 
so Christ, beaten, spat upon, thorn-crowned, surrounded 
by a howling and execrating mob, carries himself with 
unmoved serenity. We are continually seeking how 
we may find peace én sin and from trouble. God's word 
gives to his children peace from sin én trouble. 

4, This peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing, and which preserves us in the fiery furnace, is ours; 
because God is with us we are unscorched from trial; 
when in trial the Son of God is our companion, our 
present help in every time of trial. 

5. Nebuchadnezzar did not know who this Son of 
God was, but he saw the effect in the safety of the three 
children, aad he recoznized the power of the God of 


* Kible Commentary, Daniel 3-6. 





Sbadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who had delivered 
his servants who trusted in bim. There is no testi- 
mony to the vower of Christ for effect upon the world 
which compares with that afforded by a life thrust into 
a fiery furnace and remaining in the trial and the anguish 
unscathed; for there is no testimony which so eloquently 
witnesses to the power and the presence of a supreme 
and victorious Son of God. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE FIERY FURNACE. 

God called you to teach. You heard and obeyed. The 
work grows upon you. You feel your need of fitness. You 
pray to be sanctified. God hears and answers. Afflictions 
come. You walkin the furnace. This is “ tribulation ”— 
threshing. His fan is in His hand. He will thoroughly 
purge His floor. Wheat must be garnered, chaff burned. 
Our God is a consuming fire. He will purely purge away 
your dross. Thus he refines his chosen ones. Answering 
your prayer leads you into the furnace. You go willingly or 
unwillingly. If tnwillingly, its hot breath will scorch and 
mark you. If willingly, choosing the fiery furnace rather 
than the idol, you may lean on Him who has already 
walked there—the Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
griefs. Say, ‘‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
Thy sight ;” ‘‘ Nearer to Thee, e’en though it be a cross 
that raiseth me.” Heis with you. Trust Him. ‘ When 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flames kindle upon thee.” Only the fet- 
ters are burned. 

Hooks and Authors. 
LESSING AND HIS WORKS. 

Whatever may be thought of the value no one can 
doubt the extent of Lessing’s influence upon German 
thought and life. Not only did the classical period of 
German literature begin with him and receive its tone 
and spirit largely from his labors, but the seed he 
planted bas been well-nigh as fruitful in German phi- 
losophy, theology and political life. His grasp upon 
the world is not easily relaxed, and these two volumes 
bear witness to his abiding power. 

He was a man of so many-sided culture that few 
scholars of his time exceeded the affluence of his attain- 
ments; he was the first German writer next to Luther 
who could write in an apt, terse and witty style. 
Though he lacked the elevation and nobility of senti- 
ment requisite for the great poet, he was the first Ger- 
man poet who thoroughly touched the German people. 
He was an art-critic whose insight rendered insignificant 
almost everything that had been written about art prior 
to his time; and, though without propoundiog any sys- 
tem of philosophy or affirming adherence to any posi- 
tive religion, his discussion of philosophic and religious 
questions excited an attention in Germany which no 
other writer on pbilosopby and religion could then re- 
ceive. But he was a man of such intense individuality 
—earnest and brave indeed, yet independent to the 
verge of insolence and intolerance—that everything he 
wrote had a certain narrowness about it which neither 
his attainments nor his insight could either conceal or 
remove. Restraint by others was always irksome to 
him. Rules of criticism or rules of study, or for the 
conduct of life, when formulated by others be could not 
brook. He did not believe in rules except as he de- 
clared them. He suffered no coin to pass current in 
his thoughts to which his stamp was not affixed. What- 
ever was laid before him as a canon for his acceptance, 
no matter from what quarter it came or to what matter 
it related, awoke his instinctive antagonism. He was 
always ready for the opposite side. He once shocked a 
rapturous lover of nature with the wish that spring 
might once come clad in red, this everlasting green was 
so fatiguing! He jarred dreadfully the Fatherland en- 
thusiasm of his German friends by declaring that he 
had no idea of the love of country, ‘‘ which at the 
best,” he said, ‘‘ appeared to him a heroic weakness 
which he could very well do without.” Nothing ever 
irritated him more than the notion that he was imitating 
any one. A critical writer, he says, should first seek 
for some one with whom he can dispute. He did not 
believe in a religion which could be expressed in dog- 
mas, nor in a morality which consisted of duties, nor ia 
an art which could be defined and practiced by rule, 
nor in a state which was always demanding obedience 
of its subjec's. Insight and freedom were th all in all 














to him in everything. 


In this was Lessing’s strength and also his weakness. 
He was most acute and penetrating, but the breadth of 
his vision did not equal his keenness. He did not 
always see that a man’s obedience must be perfect be- 
fore his insight could be altogether trustworthy, and 
that liberty would be lost in license if emancipated from 
law. He attacked all formality, and waged war agaiust 
every species of erroneous pretense which came in his 
way, and tothis he brought such an amplitude of re- 
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sources, and employed them all with such courage, such 
vigor and such skill that on many a battle-field his foes 
were both routed and slain; but in the fury of the fight 
hi: blows often fell think and heavy, though without his 
knowledge, upon the very truth for which he was con- 
tending, and when he held her up as his trophy after 
the battle she was often dismembered and distorted be- 
yond the recognition of her friends. There was a sort 
of morbidness about everything he wrote; a morbidness 
which had its type also in his life, which was for the 
most part unhealthy and unhappy. 

Mr. Sime’s work in these two volumes has been well 
done. As it is the latest so it is the best study of Less- 
ing and his works. The author’s acquaintance with his 
subject is ample. He knows when to approve and when 
to dissent; his critical insight is keen, and his style is 
simple and straightforward. 


CHINESE RELIGION. 

This book, like the ‘‘India” from the same pen, 
which we treated only a few weeks since, is the result 
of an amoun®of investigation, labor and thought such 
as is only a few times in a century devoted to any single 
subject in Jiterature. Better yet, it is a book which, in 
spite of the magnitude and complicated nature of its 
subject, is interesting to and fully within the compre- 
hension of any intelligent person. It is practically the 
inner and truer history of a nation which numbers nearly 
one half of the people now on earth. There is but one 
great work by another author to which it is at all similar, 
the larger ‘‘ History of the English People,” by Mr. J. 
R. Green ; and although it falls below this in respect of 
information upon the material conditions which have 
moditied ideas, it is far superior in point of emphasizing 
the ideals which have sometimes modified the material. 
‘* Religion” to Mr. Johnson includes everything in the 
mental nature of man which tends toward righteousness 
by elevating the nature of mind, so he discusses litera- 
ture in all its brancbes, the drama, the government and 
every other expression of the Chinese intellect. The 
soundness of this theory we need not now discuss, nor, 
having given in our previous article so much attention 
to the author's view of the relation of the Heathen re- 
ligions to Christianity, is it necessary to dwell upon that 
question here. 

To an author not preéminently a student of the hu- 
man intellect the necessity of using information at 
second hand, and about a nation of which so little is 
known as China, would have been a fatal obstacle to 
success, and the thoughtful reader of the earlier pages 
of Mr. Johnson’s book may fear tbat tbe statements, 
quoted by the author, of travelers through but small 
portions of the country covering so vast a territory, and 
inhabited by peoples of natures so diverse from each 
other and that of their observers, are of too little value 
to constitute firm bases for investigation and argument. 
This fear, however, will soon be dissipated by the 
author's method of thought. And yet the book would 
have been stronger had much of this material been 
omitted, and had the author confined bimself exclu- 
sively to the native records and literature of which he has 
made such extensive and excellent use. But enough of 
truth remains in the observations of European travelers 
to demonstrate beyond doubt the justice of Mr. Johnson’s 
characterization of tbe Chinese mind as muscular rather 
than cerebral, or, as practical instead of ideal. Whetber, 
in treating of the mass of any nation, even our own, 
which we all know to be the most enlightened in the 
world, the same distinction cannot truthfully be made 
is more than any close observer would be justified in 
denying; but in China Mr. Johnson fiods this to be the 
distinctive quality of the highest developments of mind. 
And here the author, with the modesty characteristic of 
the highest order of investigators, leaves his reader to 
make deductions which any lesser man would himself 
have amplified into an enormous treatise. The religions 
of China, as taught and practiced, are like many of our 
home products of rationalism. ‘‘ The golden mean” is 
the Chinese ideal, and so far as it teaches that wrong 
should not be done it is of excellent effect; ideals of 
riguteousness and unselfishness, however, such as have 
been elaborated in Rome, Greece, and India without 
assistance from Christian revelation in the form in which 
we have it, are wholly unknown in practice and almost 
as much so in theory. In this respect Mr. Johngon’s 
book is the most terrible of indictments of the middle 
ground of negation, and of all other popular forms of 
modern rationalism; for their results upon the individ- 
ual are plainly set forth in the present mental repression 
and stagnation of the whole moral nature of a people 
who for ages have been honestly educated to repress 
the ideal. 

But although the chief and intentioval bearing of the 
book is to give a view of Chinese religion as compared 
with that of other peoples, the contents are largely his- 
torical and descriptive. Nowhere else in English litera- 
ture can the student or general reader learn so much uf 
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Chinese poetry, drama, general literature, government, 
education and habits of thought. Buddha, Confucius 
and other Chinese sages are treated at length, and the 
immense number of authorities upon which the author 
draws make of his book an eclectic work which is at 
least as trustworthy regarding the habits, nature and 
minor morals of tie people as are the partial descrip- 
tions of the individual writers of whose works the au- 
thor has availed himself. The work is one in which 
all intelligent Americans should take pride, as being the 
result of an amount of labor for which the greatest 
possible commercial success Can never repay the au- 
thor. 


Holt’s Leisure Hour Series, which has presented to the 
American public so many translations of clever European 
stories, now adds to the list Berthold Auerbach’s ‘‘ Lando- 
lin,” a delightful picture of German country life, in the 
style of the famous Village Stories (‘‘ Dorfgeschichten ’ 
the simplicity and power of which did much more for 
Auerbach’s reputation as a literary master than the am- 
bitious and tedious ‘‘On the Heights,” or the absurd ‘ Villa 
on the Rhine.” In these elaborate volumes the author 
disp!ays himself as philosopher and student of history and 
politics—roles in which he does not appear to advantage. 
We cannot recall at this moment whether ‘‘ Landolin ” is a 
recent work of his or not. If it is so, then his admirers 
have reason to rejoice at his return to the field in which his 
earliest laurels were gathered, and which, as this story 
shows, is by no means exhausted. 

The numbers of ‘‘The Living Age” for the weeks end- 
ing May 4th and 11th have the following valuable con- 
tents: Russia and India, from the ‘* Nineteenth Century”; 
Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant, from advance 
sheets; The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield, 
‘Fortnightly Review’’; The conclusion of Erica, trans- 
lated for ‘‘ The Living Age,” from the German of Frau 
von Ingersleben; The Gothic Fragments of Ulfilas, ‘‘ Mac- 
millan”; A Recollection of the Indian Mutiny, by Thomas 
Farquhar, *‘ Sunday at Home”; 4s Triplex, ‘‘ Cornhill”; 
The Pleasures of Mediocrity, ‘‘ Saturday Review”; A 
Fearful Swing, ‘‘Chambers’s Journal”; Mr. Froude’s 
‘* Life and Times of Thomas Becket,” by Edward A. Free- 
man, Part II., ‘‘Contemporary Review”; Second Sight, 
translated from the French for *‘ The Living Age’’; Mod- 
ern Japan, Part IL, ‘“ Fortnightly”: Note - Deafness, 
* Mind”; Positivism on an Island: the new Paul and Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘ Contemporary”; Can Jews be Patriots? ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’; A Romance of the East Coast, ‘* Fraser” ; 
and the usual select poetry and miscellany. 

Robert Carter & Bros. have done a service to young men 
in reissuing in a compact and neat volume Dr. Eadie’s 
* Life of John Kitto.” Everybody knows the pictorial 
Bible and the voluminous helps to understanding the 
Secmptures which have been furnished by Kitto; and every 
one sees at once that this familiarity with Bible lands and 
customs must have come with much study and extended 
travel; but one needs to be reminded that all this was not 
the product of a gentleman’s leisure, but that few men 
were so tossed by fortune as the workhouse boy, who from 
his twelfth year never heard a sound. Kitto's life was 
begun in most unheroic fashion. Pocr, neglected, except 
as his .ld grandmother divided her penury with him, he 
met with the accident which at the age of twelve years 
robbed him of his hearing; then consigned to the poor- 
house, he was set to learn to make list shoes; next he 
served a barber; was apprenticed to a shoemaker and was 
beaten into rebellioa—which the law to which he appealed 
sustained; then to a printer at work upon the type of the 
Scripsures, which were long after to be illuminated by 
pictures more vivid than ever monk wrought in colors 
with tireless patience. And so his history unwinds, grow- 
ing heroic, and giving strength to others. 


We would be glad to put the ‘‘Memoir of William 
Francis Bartlett,” by his life-long friend and fellow-soldier 
F. W. Palfrey, into the hands of every young man in the 
country, not only for the lesson which it teaches of self- 
sacrificing patriotism, but for the pattern it sets of zealous, 
high-minded, conscientious manhood—a pattern which 
young men everywhere would be the better for imitating. 
It 1s a book full of inspiration, not so much on account of 
what the subject did as because of what he was. Indeed 
his actual achievemeuts were not large. Measured by re- 
sults his life might hardly be considered a success. The 
distinctions that he won—and for a young man these were 
very great—were a recognition of his capability for ser- 
vice rather than a reward of service actually rendered. 
His active career was marked by continuous misfortune. 
During the war he never but once went into an engage- 
ment without meeting some personal disaster. The men 
whom he so admirably drilled and handled he barely got 
a chance to lead. Early in the struggle he lost a limb. 
Later on he was taken prisoner. Most of the war period 
he spent either in the hospital, sick room or prison. And 
yet the little chance that he did get so impressed people 
with a sense of his unparalleled fitness for great achieve- 
iments as to win for him almost the highest mititary rank. 
\fter the war, while his character won increasing public 
esteem, the same ill fortune seemed to attend his activities. 
His fidelity, energy and decided business faculty, though 
they commanded the admiration of men and gained him the 
offer of the highest public office in the State, did not bring 
him business success. Shattered by his terrible army ex- 
perience, harassed and worn out by financial embarrass- 
ments, he sank at length at the age of 36 into what from 
our human standpoint seems an untimely grave. But the 
patience, the uncomplaining fortitude, the cheerful accept- 
ance of ills, the chivalrous devotion and supreme con- 
scientiousness of the man all go to display the character 








of Gen. Bartlett as one of the brightest of those shining 
marks whom death loves. Piaiaciicitty Osgood & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s health has so far improved that no fur- 
ther bulletins are issued of his condition. 

—The new publishing offices of A. 8. Barnes & Co. are 
among the handsomest and most inviting in this city. 

—A new volume in Harper's Half-Hour Series will be a 
‘Primer of German Literature,” by Mrs. Helen S. Conant. 

—Prof. Proctor has translated for immediate publication 
in England the late Father Secchi’s great work on ‘*The 
Sun.” 

—An early number of the *‘ Nineteenth Century” will 
contain an article by Midhat Pasha on ‘ The Present Situ- 
ation of the Ottoman Empire.” 

—One of the longest editorships on record is that of Dr. 
Carruthers, who has just completed his fiftieth year upon 
the ‘‘ Inverness Courier,” Scotland. 

—The new Blue Book, with its list of all persons in the 
service of the United States on the 30th of September last, 
and appropriate parti ulars, makes a volume of 1,000 
pages. 

—The ‘“‘ Commercial Bulletin” is the name of a new poly- 
glot monthly, in London, devoted to commercial matters, 
and printed in English, French, and Spanish in parallel 
columns. 

—Miss Stebbins’s life of Charlotte Cushman has been put 
to press by Houghton, Osgood & Co., and will now soon 
be ready for the public. A most interesting book may be 
expected. 

—They say that Mr. Howells has been so encouraged by 
the stage success of his ‘“‘A Counterfeit Presentment,” that 
he intends to try his hand on another composition of the 
same sort. 

—The ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary ” will be completed in 
ten volumes. The six covering the Old Testament are 
already issued, and the first of the four upon the New 
Testament has just appeared. 

—The “Cambridge Tribune,” a new and excellent weekly 
journal, published under the shadow of Harvard College, 
has secured from Mrs. Horace Mann an interesting chapter 
of the personal history of her late and honored husband. 

—A second volume of the correspondence of Sainte- 
Beuve has appeared in Paris, and a third is promised within 
the present year. The second volume abounds with inter- 
esting comment upon the celebrities of the writer’s time. 

—The ‘‘ American Bookseller” for May 1 contains a list 
of Paris hotels, with authentic particulars of prices for the 
present season, which is quite worthy of being cut out for 
the pocket-book of every American going to the exhibi- 
tion. 

—Mrs. Stowe’s bright and entertaining story, which has 
been running in our columns for several months past, is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, Wednesday, May 22d, under the title ‘‘ Poganuc 
People: their Loves and Lives.” 

—Mr. Frothingham’s published sermon, No. 61, takes its 
text, not from the Bible, but from Pope; namely, as fol- 
lows: 

* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
From which words he discourses vigorously on “ Life as a 
Test of Creed.” 

—We have received from the Boston Public Library 
* Bulletin No, 45,” containing a clearly catalogued list of 
the new books received during the first three months of 
the present year. This valuable publication is now in its 
third volume. and undoubtedly aifords the most complete 
list of current publications that is issued in this country. 
The numbers may be had (excepting those out of print) at 
two cents each, on application to the librarian, stamps 
being of course enclosed to cover postage. 

—A copy of Edwin Arnold’s *‘ The Poets of Greece,” 
presented by the author to the library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, bears this neat inscription in the author’s autograph: 

Univers: Harvard: Bibliotheca 
amanter donum dedit 
Auctor ; 
alius, 
haud alien, Universitatis, 


Alumnus. 
Kal: Octobr: 1869. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this paper will be ackinowledyed in its earlwest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a tavor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishe rs. 


Alger, Wm. Rounseville, * Doctrine of a Future Life 
W.d. Ww tees: $38 50 


Price. 


Can Jews be Patriots?” 
Jewish Messenger Print. 
Brookes, J. H., D.D.,** May Christians Dunce?’ F. H. Revels 25 
Boardman, ‘Henry A., D.D., “ Barthly Suffering ana Heavenly 
Lippincott & Co. 
“Human Life and ite onditions.” 
Macimiiian & Co. 1 50 
Harpers. 30 


Adler, Herman, * 


Glory 
Churcb, i. “W., MLA. D.C.L. 







Cameron, Mrs. H. Lovett, * Deeeivers Ever.” 
Cruikshank, George, [ustrator, * The Gin sh« 
. Temp. Soe. 


Foster, Mra. Hannah, ** The Coquette.” B. Peterson. 100 
James, G. P. R..“ The Man in Black.’ Petersons. To 
McKeever, Harriet B.. “‘ Aunt Lou’s Scrap-Book.” Am. Trt. s. w 





Noble, Annétte L., ** The Queer Home in Rugby a ‘ourt.” 
. Temp. Soc. 


. Harpers. 35 


= 


Payn, James.“ Less Black Than We're Painted” 

Parker, Dr. Willard, * Remarks on the Hereditary Influence 

Alcohol. Nat. Temp. Soc. 
Pettingell, Rev. J. H., M.A., “The Theologica: Trilewma.” 

Sherwood & Co. 

Quiet, Charles, * Stuaies In Verse.”........... L ivpir cott & Co. 

ay of Christian Work in the C chure bh of the Holy Trin- 


“ The > Pastor and His People.” N. Tibbals & Sons 1 25 
“ The Youth's Health Book.” Half- Hour Series. Harpe s. 2% 
*‘ Where To Spend the Summer.”’...... J. Little & Co. 

We have also received current numbers Nad tue following publi- 
cations : 

Awerican Builder. American Pulpit, American J :urnal of Science 
and Arts. Briti-n Quarterly, , Cotmioume of the Worcester Free Ip- 
stitute, Gardener’s Monthly, Littell’s Living Age, Nature, Penn 
Monthiy, People’ s Pulpit, Sunday Magazine, U initar inn Review 

Music. Just to Please the Boys,” F. W. Helmick, Cineinnati, 
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By Mary E. C. WYETH. 
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rJXNHE Captain was an early riser. ‘* Atrociously 

early,” said his danghter Jenny, who was wont to 
aver that her respected papa patrolled the house through 
all the dead hours of the night, and entertained himself 
by calling upon some one of the bapless sleepers to wake 
up and see the sun rise. 

The fact was that the vigorous, breezy nature of the 
man would not content itself with only so, much of the 
stimulus of out-door air and exercise as the limitations 
of a purely city life permitted. Every morning he was 
up with the dawn, and after waking all the house with 
his somewhat hilarious preparations would tramp off 
miles and miles into the sweet, pure country and back 
again before breakfast. 

Of course, every member of the family turned over in 
their beds and thanked Providence heartily the moment 
they heard the echoes of his departing footsteps out 
upon the pave, and wrapping the draperies of their 
couches about them, took up again, as best they might, 
the broken thread of their rudely interrupted ‘ pleasant 
dreams.” 

At least this was the general rule with the Captain's 
household, though like other general rules it had its ex- 
ceptions. Now and again the Captain had succeeded in 
enticing Miss Jenny from her beauty nap to accompany 
bim on his morning ramble. And once, wher he had 
ordered a barouche for 4 a.m., Mrs. Chamberlaine had 
actually risen and allowed herself to be driven bebind 
a spanking team fifteen miles before breakfast. She, 
however, like her daughter, declared that such a per- 
formance extracted the whole day’s elixir in the one 
first quaff, and that the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours might as well not bave been, for all the good it 
amounted to so far as she was concerned. 

But it is of Gabe’s exception—the svlitary time he 
was ever known to ‘‘get up in the morning early” with- 
out a Geal of assistance, amounting at times to coercion 
—that our story concerns itself. 

Gabriel Bleunerhasset, chattel personal, pertaining to 
the estate of Bryan Blennerhasset, failing to persuade 
the Cap aia, by whom he was held to service for a cer- 
tain compensation paid to the Widow Blennerhasset, 
to buy him of his “ole mistis,” had determined after 
wature deliberation, and much vague speculation, to 
take matters into his own yet shackled hands and make 
one desperate venture for freedom. In other words, be 
‘lowed ter run away ter dat ar Illinoy, whar a!l de 
niggers was free.” 

It was on a bright and frosty morning in the autumn 
of 49. The fury of the pestilence had abated. King 
Chelera no lounger swayed a relentless scepter over the 
stricken city. Men walked the streets and bought and 
sold and got gain with more hopeful faces and freer 
hearts. The keen winds and crisp, frosty mornings 
seemed to purify the air and invigorate the spirits of 
those who through the long, hot summer had breathed 
the sultry vapors loaded with disease and death, The 
city stirred with freshened life through all her pulses. 
All things were changing—Gabe’s prospects among 
them. With the approaching New Year, Gabe’s ‘‘time” 
with the Captain was ‘‘ out.” Miss Jenny, whose reign 
and rule in her father’s house was supreme, was tired 
of the boy and resolved to keep him no longer. 

The dearest wish of poor Gabriel’s heart was to have 
the Captain for his master. Failing in securing that 
happiness, the second wish of his chattel heart was to 
become his own master. The first wish was for luxury, 
the second for liberty. Seeing he could not have what 
he most wanted, the lad philosophically resolved to 
take what he could get, or at least what he thought he 
could get; and, accordingly, one morning when the 
Captain rose cheerily aod lustily, as usual, aod made 
ready for his moruing excursion, Gabe rose also, but 
glumly and stealthily, and prepared likewise for his 
excursioa, As ona former attempt his bundled effects 
had betrayed bis intentions, anu thereby thwarted his 
plans, he*determined to prepare no evidence agaiust 
himself, and fortified bis future with no temp ‘ral pro- 
vision save that which might be afforded by the handful 
of specie that he carefully tied in his Sunday band- 
kerc bief. 

Liberty was not to be sought for throughout the broad 
State of Missouri, Gabe knew that right well. But over 
the river, in ‘‘dat ar Llinoy,” ah! what limitless free- 
dom might he not there find? Thither in the grey dawn 
of that crisp November morning our hero was fain to 
direct his steps. And a circuitous route he must make 
of it too, in order to avoid tbe Argus-eyed guardians of 
the night not yet off duty, aud who would be likely to 
turn their questioning g1ze and perhaps lay their hin- 
dering hand on a young tourist out too early in the day 
for the proprieties recognized by the established order 
of things south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Slipping through the back alleys, dodging around 


corners, watchi.g all points of the compass at onc 
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Gabe made his way unmolested to the ferryboat. In 
his deep mind he had prepared for many emergencies, 
none of which had chanced to him. But here was one 
for which even his deep mind could have made no possi- 
ble preparation. For, as his freedom-seeking feet 
touched the gang plank, he lifted his eyes to the upper 
deck, and beheld, outlined in bold relief against the 
eastern sky, the familiar form of his whilom employer, 
the Captain. 

“Good golly!” ejaculated Gabe, actually turning 
pale, as he rolled his eyes in his own peculiar fashion 
when utterly bewildered, ‘‘ what de goodness gurracious 
ole Gabe gwine to do under such sarcumstance ?” 

‘Why, hallo, Gabe!” called out the cheery-voiced 
Captain, espying the lad. ‘‘ What set you off so early 
in the morning! Want to go overthe river? All right, 
come on board.” And Gabe, accustomed to obey the 
masterful voice, sprang quickly to the summons. 

‘‘Better than snoozing in bed, with your head in a 
blanket, isn’t it?’ said the Captain, as the boy gazed 
absently out upon the levee slowly waking to life and 
labor. ‘‘Goto the other side of the boat and see the 
sun rise. You haven’t seen such a sight in a month of 
Sundays, I’ll venture. We'll ride back and forth a time 
or two to get an appetite. Bridget shall give you a whole 
string of sausage for your breakfast. ‘Tell her I said so, 
to reward you for your early rising.” 

‘T’ankee, Marse Cap’n,” said Gabe, grinning feebly. 
But he was sorely puzzled, almost discomfited. How 
should he escape the good Captain’s watch and ward ? 
His only hope lay in his fleet heels. Could he but plart 
them once upon the blessed soil of ‘‘ dat ar Ilinoy” he 
resolved to ‘‘cut and run,” let what might follow after. 

And fortune favored him. Mirdful only of the fresh 
breeze, and the joy of a nature-loving soul in the crisp, 
sweet air of the frosty morning, the Captain strolled 
about the narrow hmits of the ferryboat deck and took 
no thought of the chattel personal on traitorous errand 
intent. The wind blew freshly from the west, as the 
boat touched the farther shore. Gabe took his old hat 
from his head, and slyly jerked it windward. The stiff 
river breeze sent it whirling up the long, low, sandy 
stretch of bottom. It was Gabe’s opportunity. To the 
beholders on river bank and ferryboat, the fleet pursuer 
of the rollicking hat was no daring fugitive from slavery, 
but only a luckless urchin in earnest quest of his elusive 
head gear. 

Back and forth and home again went the Captain, 
no thought of the involuntary companion of his first 
trip crossing his preoccupied mind. At the gate he met 
Bridget. 

‘*Sure thin, Captin dear, have ye not the haythun 
nagur wid ye at all, at all? Faith it’s mesilf that do be 
thrapsein the house, an’ the shids, and the shtrates in- 
tirely for the soight on ’im. It’s run away he have, an’ 
lift his duds ahint ’im this time. Bad luck go wid ’im, 
sez Bridgit. Sorra a knoife did he spind his strinth a 
clanin the noight, an’ a soight to be seen they do be. 
Sure thim haythun nagurs have no more souls nor 
gorang ytangs.” 

And the Irish maiden having satisfied herself that no 
Gabe was coming to attend to the much-neglected knives 
hastened away, wailing anathemas as she went, to per- 
form the duty herself. 

There w+s some mild consternation at the breakfast 
table when it was generally understood that Gabe had 
become that most disreputable and reprehensible object 
—a runaway. 

The Captain enjoyed the joke immensely. Mrs. 
Chamberlaine was not a little chargrined. Mr. Will, 
like the Captain, amused himself with conjecture as to 
the result of the exploit; while Miss Jenny was too 
highly offended for conjecture of any sort. 

‘*T knew it would come to this,” she said. ‘Did I 
not tell you that a negro once possessed of the absurd 
idea of freedom was thenceforth and forever wndone ? 
A nice tale to tell is this. Petted and humored and 
pampered as he has been, too.” 

“It a a bit rough, Jenny,” said the captain, pitying 
his daughter’s vexation of spirit. ‘‘ But Gabe’s end of 
the romance will prove the rougher of the two. I'd no 
idea the young rascal was thinking of giving me the go- 
by this morning when he came aboard, but I can’t help 
feeling a pang of sorrow for him when I fancy his so- 
journ among the ‘ Suckers.’ And no doubt he has paint- 
ed it all so intensely couleur de rose.” 

‘“‘T wish him full measure of Sucker joy,” said Mias 
Jenny, shortly, as she rose from the table. 

‘Poor little simpleton,” said gentle-hearted Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, with a compassionating sigh. 

“Dade, thin, it’s good riddance to 1 rubbish,” 
grumbled Bridget, as she entered the breakfast room. 
* Ton’t be after lamin’ yer eyesight wid cryin’ after the 
blatherin’ an’ the monkey shines ov the haythun nagur.” 

But for all that, the day and the night thut followed 
the exit of the boy seemed somehow strangely to have 
suffered loss, if only of ‘‘ blatherin’” and of ‘‘ mcnkey 
shines.” When the Captain came home to dinner—in the 
good old fasbion, at noon—on the following day, came 
with him humbly, very dejectedly, and in remarkably 
poor feather, Gabriel, chattel personal, pertaining to the 
estate of Bryan Blennerhasset, After he had washed, 
and refreshed himself with am enormous dinner, the 





somewhat reinspirited lad was summoned to the sitting- 


‘oom, 

“‘ Now, Gabriel, open up,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Tell 
us about this runaway affair? Think it pays? How 
do you like the Land of the Suckers? Let it all out— 
we're waiting.” 

‘‘ Oh, Jaws, Marse Cap'n!” whined Gabe, dismally. 
‘*Miss Jinny she dun gwine ‘pear dat onmussiful wid 
dem yer looks, it jes’ onpossible fer ole Gabe ter make 
de fus’ bit ¢zplanation ’bout dat ar’ Illinoy.” 

‘* You need not look at me,” said Miss Jenny, coldly. 
‘“*T have nothing farther to do with you. unaway 
negroes are no concern of mine.” 

“Good golly! Miss Jinny,” persisted Gabe, appeal. 
ingly, ‘‘ dat de mose onreasonin’ ’pinion you has, ho 
specs ole Gabe any runnerway nigger? Kase he ain’t 
bo sich. Didn’t he dun git loss ober de ribber in dat ar’ 
Illinoy, whar de Cap’n toted him on de ferryboat fo’ 
day in de mawnin’? How you spec sich a foolish, no- 
*count nigger gwine fer to fine he way home when he 
hat blow ’way out in de wile kentry, an’ de boat dun 
shove off an’ leab him dar? De goodniss gurracious 
knows, Miss Jinny, de Cap’n dun pestered ole Gabe 
more’n a heap o’ times "bout dat ar’ gittin’ up in de 
mawnin’; an’ dis yer wat come of it. Ole Gabe t’ink he 
gwine ‘long one dem mawnin’ walks wid de Cap’n, an’ 
sho ’nuff he git ter de ribber nigh ’bout quick as Marse 
Cap’n, an’ he ’vites him on bo’d, an’ den, be berry min- 
nit dat boat tech de sho’, ’way go dat ar’ onregenrit ole 
hat, an’ Gabe arter it; an’ fus’ ting he know, he fine 
hese’f *bout seven ’r’ ‘leven miles out in de kentry fo’ he 
kotch dat mizzable hat, an’ de boat plum gone. An’ 
dar de hat dat staht all dat mizzable trouble,” added the 
boy, with a tragic air, as he held out the culpable ob- 
ject. 

‘*A nice, pretty story, indeed!” said Miss Jenny, in 
decidedly incredulous voice. ‘‘So you’d like to pretend 
that you didn’t run away, and have only come back be- 
cause you bave had your dose of ‘ free soil /’?” 

‘*Good gur-racious, Miss Jinny, you is dat onreason- 
in’! Dar de Cap’n, ax him if dat ar’ ain’t de sollum 
fac,’” began the boy, dolefully. 

‘But why didn’t you come home on the next boat?” 
asked Mrs. Chamberlaine; ‘‘ you've been gone a long 
time.’ 

‘*Conshinse sake! Mis’ Chaimlin, I’se dat pow’ful 
skeered when I dun kotch dat hat I jes’ turn ’roun’ an’ 
*roun’, an’ roll eyes dis yer way an’ dat ar’ way lookin’ 
fur de Cap’n, tell a big white man wat rid a mew! come 
a *hoopin’ an’ a howlin’ an’ a dribin’ a skittish sort 0’ 
ole cow. Dat ar’ cow jes’ ’bout to gib ole Gabe a roost 
wid her bawns, but he shuck de ole hat in her face, an’ 
dell law! ef she didn’t heel it off inter de bresh!” 

‘* Aha!” laughed Mr. Will; ‘‘and what did the knight 
of the mule proceed to remark ?” 

“Yes,” said the Captain, ‘‘tell us what the cow’s 
owner said and did.” 

“*“Cussed, Marse Cap’n,” said Gabe, solemnly. 
‘*Cussed pow’ful. Dat what he say. An’ reach down 
wid he big, long blacksnake, an’ (Gabe drew up his tat- 
tered trowsers revealing two long, fresh wales upon the 
calves of his legs) dat what he do.” Mrs, Chamberlaine 
shuddered at the sight. 

‘“‘That’s Sucker welcome for you,” said Mr. Will. 
‘Go on, Illinois. Let us hear the rest of it.” 

“‘Marse Will, ef you please to don’t call ole Gabe sich 
a awn’ry name as dat ar Lilinoy, kase dat de aw’n’iest 
place ebber I seed sense I’se bawn. I don’t want no mo’ 
mawnin’ walks wid de Cap’n to no sich a kentry. I’se 
nigh "bout clar beat out wid de sperience I’se dun bin 
from sense yist’day mawnin’. Kase jis as soon as dat ar 
white man ontangle dat blacksnake off ole Gabe’s legs 
he ride on a cussin’ arter de ole cow, an’ Gabe he clips 
it, lickerty split, to de goodniss gracious know whar, 
an’ neber stops fer ter ketch his bref tell a great big, 
long white man—dem Sucker men de monstouses vig 
men ye ebber seed—jis’ pup out de bresh an’ sick a big 
blood houn’ onter ole Gabe ——” 

‘*Now stop,” said Jenny peremptorily. ‘‘ There 
isn’t a blood hound in all that region.” 

‘Well den, Miss Jenny, I won’t be sho’ an’ sartiu 
*bout de prezack breed, but dat ar dog hab de mose 
pow’ful zemblance ter Marse Jawge’s blood houn’s, an’ 
oh golly! but he could run! Chased po’ ole Gabe clar 
up a paw paw tree an’ dun keep him treed dar "bout 
seven ’r ‘leven hours, sho’s yer bawn.” 

‘*Gabe!” said Mrs. Chamberlaine reprovingly. 

‘*Dat ain’t no onrevrint lie, Mis’ Chaimlin. Dat de 
fac’. Kep’ him dar tell he plum wo’ out, an’ fall ’sleep 
in de tree.” 

‘‘Here’s richness,” said Mr. Will. ‘‘ Now, what did 
you dream ?”’ 

‘‘Marse Will,” said Gabe solemnly, ‘‘I ain’t tellin’ 

’alls de fus’ spec oba lie. Kase it de bressid trufe. 

asn’t de moon an’ "bout tousan’ millium stahs a 
shinin’ when ole Gabe falls out dat tree fas’ ’sleep, 
smack on he back, an’ nigh "bout bust hese’f wide 
open?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Mr. Will, drily. ‘‘ What did 
the dog do?” 

‘*De dog wahnt dar, Marse Will. Spec he dun got 
wo’ out. Kase jis’ soon’s ole Gabe dun kotch he bref 
he stahted fer ter hunt up de ribber by de light ob de 
moon, an’ clar ter de goodniss, ef it didn’t keep him 
trabbelin’ plum tell de mawnin’. Dat de reason ole 
Gabe couldn’t ribe at home no sooner.” 

‘‘And what have you subsisted on all this time, 
Gabriel? Who fed you?” asked the Captain. 

‘* Marse Cap’n,” said Gabe, ‘‘ dat ar ’sistance de berry 
wuss paht de whole sperience. Kase dat ar LIllinoy is, 
be sho’ an’ sertin, the mose onregenrit kentry, dout no 
konceptions, dat ebber any pusson could get lost inter 
on ‘count ob ’sistance. Don’t you pester yo’sefs "bout 
- an’thing whatsomever fitten fo’ ter eat in dat ar 

llinoy. Y’alls sees dis yer red hankcher; well, dat all 
der is lef ob ole Gabe’s good money he dun hab tied up 
in the middle ob it. Fo’, five, ’r’ "leven picay unes (six 
and a quarter cent pieces), whole ed o’ long bits 
(twelve and a half cent pieces), an’ dat ar shiny fo’ bits 
(half dollar), Marse Will dun gib him dat ar time "bout 
a out who dat fine gemman out ridin’ wid Marse 

ill’s jularkey——” 





“*Good! good!” cried the Captain, noting Mr. Will's 
evident embarrassment at this part of the experience, 
** Proceed, Gabriel. Look out, Jenny. Time at last 
sets all things even. And the four bits that your Miss 
Jenny gave you for what?” slyly suggested the merry 
Captain, heedless of his daughter’s irate scorn. But 
Gabe would not take the cue. He was not so witless as 
willfully to offend the power behind the throne. - 

‘*Miss Jinny didn’t gib ole Gabe no money,” he 
averred disgustfully. ‘‘’Pears like Miss Jinny kain’t 
*spise ole Gabe bad nuff. Dat ar fo’ bits Marse Will 
guv me, jis’ like I tell yo’. An’ all dat good money dun 
gone wasted for dem biled taters and hoe cake an’ de 
wuss pizen coffee ye ebber see sense youse bawn. 
White ’oman libbin’ in a shainty chawged eb’ry cint ob 
dat money for dat ar breakfus’, an’ dat eb’ry moufful 
I’se had fer ’sistance sense I dun stahted out follerin’ de 
Cap’n on dat ar mawnin’ walk.” 

“* You ought to have enjoyed that rare Illinois meal,” 
said Miss Jenny, seductively. ‘‘ You paid for it with 
your own money. You ate it on free soil. You were 
a free colored person then, although you had to be first 
a runaway negro.” 

Words cannot convey the stinging sarcasm of Miss 
Jenny’s dulcet tones. The boy felt it, however, and 
writhed under it. 

‘* Miss Jinny,” he blurted out, ‘‘dar you is agin. I 
ain’t no runaway nigger; I jes’ the same Marse Cap’n’s 
hi’d out boy I uallus is. An’I clar’spises dat Sucker 
breakfus’. I wish dat ar Illinoy ’s ded. What for yo’ 
keep on pesterin’ ole Gabe ’bout dat ar runaway nigger? 
Is ot any clo’es dun up in a big bunnle ober my 
shoulder, jis’ like dem yer awn’ry niggers in de news- 
papers?” 

“Oh, give it up, Jenny,” quoth the good-natured 
Captain. ‘‘The boy has made a case that might put to 
shame a calaboose lawyer, and he hasn’t told an out and 
lie either.” 

‘* The moral quality of an action \ies in the intention,” 
said Miss Jenny, ethically sententious, and regarding 
Gabe with uncompromising displeasure. 

But the Captain was perversely inconsequent. ‘‘ So 
long as folks only lie in their intentions, and manage to 
stick close to the truth in their words and actions, I 
have no quarrel with them. There let ’em lie,” he said. 
‘* You'd better come down gracefully, Jenny. What’s 
= the Good Book says about ‘ Blessed are the merci- 

ul’? 

“Has he quite concluded his story?” asked Miss 
Jenny, coldly ignoring her respected papa’s illogical and 
premature suggestions. 

‘* Say on, brother,” exhorted Mr. Will. ‘‘ How about 
that policeman that had you in tow this morning?” 

‘‘Dat ar watchmin! Good golly! He de pusson dat 
c’mited all dis yer discombobberation ob ole Gabe’s shut 
an’ trowsis. Busted bofe dem yer gallussis de Cap’n 
guv me, an’ to’ a hole big as yer han’ iu dis yer white 
shut, an’ nigh "bout ’stroyed dese yer trowsis. Dat what 
he do shakin’ de gizzahd out ole Gabe jes on ’count o’ 
not hab’n tin cints fo’ pay de cap’n o’ dat ferry-boat fer 
totin’ ole Gabe ’cross de ribber agin. Mawched dis 
chile clar from de lebby (levee) up to de Cap’n’s awfus, 
shuckin’ ’m ebbery squar he cum to, tell de bref nigh 
"bout gone out hesef. Say he a black nigger liar. Say 
he don’t long to no ole Mistis Blennerhasset, an’ aint 
hi’ed out to no cap’n. Say he dun bin runnin’ ’way, 
and got de wuss ob it—dat all. Dat de berry way dat 
onreasonin’ watchmin talk. Lors! I’s dat skeered I had 
de mose wubk ter keep dem trowsis from fallin’ off, 
kase Ise trimlin so, an’ de gallussis dun bustid.” 

‘* Fact, Jeany,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Had to splice him 
up bdefore I could fetch him home. The watchman 
was pretty rough on bim, I guess.” 

“‘Gurracious sake,” continued Gabe; ‘‘De Cap’n 
knowed ole Gabe fru all de shuckin. I’s dat skeered 
fear he wouldn’t, kase I spec Ise dua pow’ful changed 
sense al! dem hahd trib’lations in dat ar Lilinoy. ut 
laws! de Cap’n jist sind dat onregenrit watchman 
*bout he business, an’ sot ole Gabe up into a big, high 
free leggid stool in de awfus, an’ keep him dar tell he 
nigh ’bvut drap. Dat ar big, high, free leggid stool de 
mose lonesomist cheer ebber ole Gabe sot in. Kase de 
Capn’s awdahs was jis fer keep my mouf shet, and sot 
puffickly still. Dat de misery.” 

“T'll venture ic was misery enough,” laughed Mr. 
Will. ‘‘ Between Illinoy and the three legged stool, I 
should say, Captain, the boy has served out his time, 
hasn’t he? Besides he’s bankrupted, even to his sus- 
penders, Come, Jen. ‘Pity the sorrows ofa poor, etc., 
> trembling limbs have borne him to your 

oor’.’ 

‘** You have all decided to make light of a serious 
matter,” said Miss Jenny, stiffly. ‘‘ Therefore I bave 
nothing to say in the matter beyond what I said at first. 
Runaway negroes are no concern of mine.” And 
with a "apeearany of expression quite exasperating to 
Gabe, the young lady rose and left the room. 

““Now, Gabe,” said the Captain, ‘‘ Life is short. 
You can’t put in many such morning walks, and make 
things come out even all the same day, you know.” 

‘*Dat wat de matter, Marse Cap’n,” promptly re- 
sponded the boy. ‘‘ Dat de reason I dusn’t wish to rise 
up in the mawnin’ an’ follow de Cap’n on none dem 
scuhsions nebber no mo’. Kase, sho’s yo’ bawn, I 
wouldn't a gene dis yer time ef I had the leas’est ’pinion 
in the wubld dat Marse Cap’n was stahtin’ out for any 
sich a place as dat ar Illinoy.” 

“*I believe you,” lemghed the Captain, ‘‘ more thor- 
oughly than you wish me to. But as there’s no serious 
harm done, I reckon we'll make a balance sheet and 
wind up business. You’ve had your fun and we’ve had 
ours. Now go and scour your knives.” 

And so because of the amusement derived from the 
witless lad’s recital the offense was condoned, as many 
an offense committed before it had been. 

Long years and varied experiences had passed; the 
violets had bloomed and faded o’er the grassy grave 
where the genial-hearted Captain slept, ere Gabe, in an 
hour of compunction, ‘‘’fessed up” as to the moral 
quality of the intention he had held when starting out 
in that far-off October morning on his,adventurous trav- 
els in ‘‘ Dat ar Illinoy.” 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








THERE was a little fellow who knew Mother 
Goose better than he knew his Bible. One 
Sunday he was asked in his class, ‘* Who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace?” That was 
too much for him. The question was passed ; 
the answer came promptly, “ Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego.” This was a mortifica~ 
tion to the little fellow; and when the next 
question came, “‘Who put them in?” he an- 
swered witha jump, “ Little Johnny Green.” 
—({Sunday-School Times. 





The St. Nicholas Hotel, 

There are few people who are in the habit 
of patronizing the hotels of New York who 
do not have grateful recollections of the St. 
Nicholas. For years it has been a conspicuous 
landmark in the neighborhood of Broadway 
and Spring St. It has witnessed the decline 
of the retail and the invasion of the whole- 
sale trade in that vicinity, and while during 
its history the business character of the dis- 
tnct has been almost wholly reconstructed, 
the hotel itself has suffered little change with 
the lapse of time. Lately, however, it has 
been thought well by the proprietor, Mr. 
Uriah Welch, to remodel and modernize some 
of its features, witha view to the greater con- 
venience of his guests. To this end the great 
dining room has been rearranged and the 
kitchen newly constructed and supplied with 
new ranges, cooking utensils and conven- 
iences, including steam tables for keeping the 
joints, etc., hot all the time during the ser- 
vice of meals. In its fittings, there is no cul- 
linary department in New York that is so 
perfect, and at the same time so easily acces- 
sible from the dining and breakfast rooms. 
All these changes, including the separation of 
the entire southern wing of the hotel from 
the main house, have been carried on without 
incommoding the guests, who have largely 
increased in number since May Ist. A new 
ladies’ entrance, too, has been constructed 
from Broadway and is provided with an eleva- 
tor. The location of the Hotel, af is well 
known, is especially convenient for business 
men who come to New York to purchase 
goods, while its management deserves now 
as much as ever the excellent reputation it 
has always enjoyed. 





FRED Whitestock was summoned suddenly 
the other day to see a sick laborer. The man 
had been a local Bradlaugh—a thorn in the 
side of the worthy curate. ‘‘ What induced 
you to send for me, my good man?’ quoth 
Fred, in his gentlest tone, as he approached 
the sufferer’s bedside. “ What does a sii?’ 
growled the sick man, who was deaf, ap- 
pealing to his wife. “E siilis—what the 
deuce did yer send for ‘im for?’ bawled back 
the wife.—[London Mayfair. 





Keyes’s Emporium, 

The store of Wm. E. Keyes, at 349 and 351 
Eighth Avenue, is well known to dwellers on 
the west side as containing one of the largest 
stocks of dry goods and fancy goods in the 
city. Mr. Keyes’s spring and summer catalogue 
is now at hand and contains an immense 
variety of everything that can be desired in 
this class of goods, besides ladies’ and chil- 
dren's clothing, gents furnishings, carpets, 
oil cloths and mattings, notions, shoes, etc., 
etc. Special attention is called to their suits 
of the newest shades and styles, and sold at 
wonderfully reasonable prices. Black cash- 
meres of a special importation are also offered 
at low figures. Mr. Keyes’s long-established 
reputation for fair dealing and business 
enterprise justly entitles him to confidence, 
while his liberal offers to customers invite 
from them an equally generous response. 

His catalogue gives full details as to his 
stock, with illustrations, prices, directions for 
self-measurement, etc.,so that anyone may 
readily order goods without coming to the 
city. 





The Line Engravings of Washington, 
Lincoln, Gen. Grant, President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and others, by Wm. E. 
Marshall, are advertised at special rates to 
those who subscribe before June Ist, by Mr. 
Oscar Marshall, 245 Broadway. The fidelity of 
these pictures is only surpassed by their ex- 
cellence as works of art. The terms an- 
nounced by Mr. Marshall ought to enable 
every family in the land to provide itself with 
a portrait of its favorite character. 





A LITTLE girl who was somewhat out of 
sorts, but whose exact ailment no one had 
been able to discover, amended her evening 
prayer of ‘‘God bless papa and mamma,” by 
adding, ‘“‘and cure me if there’s anything the 
matter with me.”’—[{Boston Transcript. 





Max Stadler & Co., 
Broadway, corner Prince street, New York, 
offer their choice stock of Men's, Boys’ and 
Children’s reliable clothing at extremely low 
prices. They have the best made and most 
fashionable clothing in the city, guaranteeing 
every garment as represented. Their beauti- 
ful illustrated catalogue, containing much 
valuable information, sent free on application. 
—[(Ex. 





THE discouraged collector again presented 
that little matter. ‘“ Well,” says his friend, 
“you are round again.”’ ‘ Yes,” says the 
fellow with the account in his hand, “ but I 
want to get square.” 





Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 





“THERE are people who live behind the 
hill,”’ is an o\d German proverb which means 
that there are other persons in the world be- 
sides yourself, although you may not see 
them. 





The Commendations of those who have 
been its guests is the best advertisement for 
the American House, Boston. This great 
Hotel is centrally and conveniently located, is 
supplied with all modern improvements and 
is a most desirable house for visitors to 
Boston. 





LITTLE notes from cregitors, 
Little bills on slate, 

Make the average bank cashier 
Rehy pothecate. ° 

—{Danbury News. 





Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





GLass eyes for horses are now made with 
such perfection that the animals themselves 
cannot see through the deception. 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 





Christian Union Offices. 


Home Office. 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Co., 21 Bromfield 8t.; 
Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 318 Clark St. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Princi- 
pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 
Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough preparation either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied 
by Companions, Tutors or Governesses of the 
highest reputation and ability. 

Parents can receive such information about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISS M. J. 
YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 





CELEBRATED STORE IS MILLER & CO.’8 
Laotes’, Misses’.Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, Shoes 
and Gaiters. Excellent in quality, moderate prices. 
Patronize Miller & Co.,349 B’way, Domestic B’g, N.Y 


True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD 
Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Al. of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, ts and Measures. 
Abbreviations, "words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, pe. — he qeeck, Latin ana Mod. 
ern orocey Tucks, Gilt 
Edges. eo sale wt, dealers generally, or 
by mail, on receipt of $1. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ARLES, 

138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


** Harper's Monthly is without a question the mest 
ar magazine im the world.”—N. Y. EVENING 
XPRESS. 











HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. 





ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE. 
BENJAMIN, 


With Thirteen Illustrations. + 
DUTCH FAIENCE. By Wirt SIKEs. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 
THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH COURT- 
HOUSE. By BENSON J. LossiNna. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 


TELEMACHUS VERSUS MENTOR. By BRET 
HARTE. 


By 8.G.W 


With One Illustration. 


THE DRINKWATER HOU SE. A Story. By 
Mrs. C. V. HAMILTON. 
With Three Illustrations. 


AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR. By G. W. 
SHELDON. 


With Five lllustrations. 


HELIGOLAND, THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 
By MARION MITCHELL. 


With Eight llustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Nove... By Wu- 
LIAM BLACK. Chapters. XVI.-XIX. 
With One Illustration. 
HUGH LATIMER. By CHARLES D. DESHLER. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A Novet. 
By THOMAS HARDY. BOOK SECOND. 
Chapters VI.-VIII. 


THE POETRY OF INDIANS. By Gen. JAMES 
5S. BRISBLN. 


IN A STORM. A Srory. 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. By MATILDA DESPARD. 


By HARRIET 


GRETA'S BOYS. A Srory. By HENRIETTA 
HARDY. 


HOW SHALL OUR BOYS BE FITTED FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL? By 
GEORGE W. BEAMAN. 

A TRIO. A Porem. By GEORGE LuNT. 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK AND THE VIL- 
LAGE BELLE. By Rev. A. C. BALDWIN. 


CAPTIVE QUEENS IN THE MARKET. A 
Poem. By MARY A. BARR, 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By CHARLOTTE 
ADAMS. 

A MANUFACTURED COMET. By Simon 
NEWCOMB. 

SONG OF THE CLAY. A Porm. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


By Z. D. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each volume 
containing the Numbers for Six Months, will be 
furnished for $3 per volume in Cloth, or $5.25 in 
Half Calf, sent by mail, postage paid. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.... $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Si) ®@: 


HARPER’S BAZAR, -_ ey ae 

The THREE publications, one year,....10.00 

Be DAO, COO FOR osccssccccccccccccecss, CAD 

SIX subscriptions, one year............... 20.00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ACMILLAN & CO.’S 
veneral Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mat) for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST., New York. 


A Catalogue of valuable Books 
at low prices sent free on ap- 
"sous " 

NDERSON, 
a3 i man St., N. Y. 


HE “Crown Editions.’”’ $1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home’s a 6 vols. Cloth, omea gilt, 
GIBBON’s Rom 6¥ Cloth, extra 
CLAXTON, REMSEN % “ P HAFFELFING E x Phila. 


BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 














BOOKS John R. Anderson, 
| 


55 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


ARRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


mo oe a1} pout pedals. 
T W. BERG. 

Gouannest -£, -BER different pieces, classified 
in an original and attractive form, viz., 
Part 1. New Themes and Modern Gems. 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesand Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, W oepsend National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 
Selected from the best modern mastery. Price $2, 


A New Parlor Opera, 


PrENeE.Ore 


Or THE MILKMAN’S BRIDE, 

A most charming work, pure in character. viva 
cious in style, brimful of melody, delightfully 
humorous in text, not difficult, is in one scene, 
with plenty of variety in treatment and situations, 
has lots of “snap, and go” in it, and will make an 
excellent entertainment for an hour. Has but five 
characters, suitab'e for the stage, parlor, or exhi- 
bition. Price 1. Published by 

WM. A. POND & cO., 2 2: > U nion Square, N. .¥ 


New and Valuable Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE AMERICAN EPISCOPATE. 


A Sketcb-Book of the American Episcopate. By 
the Rev. HERMON GRISWOLD BATTERSON, D.D. 
8vo. Extra cloth, red edges. $2.00. 

“I regard itas a most valuable contribution to 
the historic records of the Church in this coun- 
try. ’—ROBERT H. CLARKSON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Nebraska, 


EARTHLY SUFFERING AND 
HEAVENLY CLORY, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. By Henry A. BoARD- 
MAN, D.D., author «f “ Higher Life Doctrine of 


Sanctification,’ “The Bible in the Counting- 
House,” ete. 12mo. Extracloth. $2.00. 


PARADISE LOST. 


A Study of Milton's Paradise Lost. By JOHN A. 
Himes, Graeff Professor of the English Lan- 
guage ‘and Literature in Pennsylvania College. 
l2mo. Fine citoth, $1.50. 








THUCYDIDES. 


By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 12mo. Fine 
cloth. $1.00. Being the Sixth Volume of the Sup- 
ple mental Series of “ Ancient Ciassics for En- 


glish Readers. 
PETRARCH. 


By user REEVE,.C.B. l6mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 
eing the Fourth Volume of “ Foreign Classics 
for English Keaders.” 


THE VIKING, 

GUY, LEGEND OF THE MOXABAL A, and other 
Poems. By CHARLES EDGAR SPENCER. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.75. 

THE IMACE OF AIR, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By ALGERNON SIDNEY 
LOGAN, author of “The Mirror of a Mind.” 
12mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 

THE DAUCHTER OF AN ECYP- 

TIAN KING. 


A Romance. From the German of GEORGE 


EBERS, author of “ Narda,” etc. By HENRY 
REED. lomo. Finecloth. $1.25. 
“It is a wonderful production.” — New York 


World. 

“The plot is a most interesting one, and in its 
devel pment we are given an accurate insight into 
the social and political life of the Egyptians of 
that time.”’— Boston Even.ng Traveler. 


STUDIES IN VERSE. 


Porm By CHARLES QUIET. 12mo. Extra cloth. 


INDUSTRIAL ART. 


A Mapes ag Illustrated Monthly of Technical and 
cen a ———— #4.00 perannum. 4 cents 

per art. Now ready,the APRIL NUMBER. LI- 
strated by 16 bandsome woodcuts. 


ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. 


Part Ill. By Louis A DUHRING, M.D., author of 
‘ Diseases of the Skin,” etc. Being published in 
parts. with Descriptive Text. Each part con- 
taining four chromo-lithugraph plates. Royal 
quarto. Price, $2.50 per part. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. or will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pubs., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES. 
Grand Cheap Sunday School Library, No. 1. 
50 LARGE CHOICE BOOKS. 


ONLY $20.80 TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

This Library contains over 12.000 pages, il ustrat- 
ed by 212 iurge full page, fine engravings,and many 
of the smaller size. 

All the volumes in this Library are valuable and 
inst uctive. They have been carefully read, and 
approved by the Committee for Sunday Schools and 
mets reading. 

The books are strongly bound in muslin, with 
gilt stamps. 


NET PRICE ONLY $20.80 to SONDAY SCHOOLS. 
Grand Cheap Sunday School Library, No, 2. 


530 LARGE CHOICE BOOKS NOTIN No.}. 
NET PRICE ONLY $22,40to 8S. SCHOOLS. 
SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Books like these are usually sold at from $1.00 to 
$1.25 each. NOTHING LIKE THESE LIBRARIES 
HAVE BEEN OF FEKED FOR SUCH A SMALL 8UM. 


— Descriptive Catalogue furnished on applica- 
PUBL —— BY AMERICAN SUNDAY 
CHOOL UNION, 


Cc. ‘s. SCOFIELD. 
_No.8 AND 10 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 


Scriptural Argument for, and Reasonabless of 
Future Endless Punishment, 


By Rev. NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D. 12mo. $1.00. 





Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO,, Publishers, 
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Pulpit. 
SeRmMon BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


a — = 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

THov, O Lord; art no longer a mati of srtdws aiid ae- 
jipted with grief. Thou art advanced to the right hand of 
the Majesty on High; did drt # Prince ard a Saviour, but thy 
brethren yet walk itt the sHaHo®: They are weak; ate 
tempted, and are filled with trouble. The} dwelt tri the twi- 
light, whilst thou dost dweli in light unapproachablé sd 
full of glory. Blessed be thy name, thou art everywhere. The 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee. Where any strugg)®, 
where any sorrow, where anything that befalls human life is 
found, there art thou. All power is put into thine hands. 
Thou dost rttle in the beavens and throughout the earth. In 
thine own way; invisibly but effectually, thou art leading thy 
people, sanctifying the &y¥perienses of this mortal state, and 
bringing them succor in every timé Of teed: By all their 
strife and by all their sorrow, as well as by their foy wtid by 
their prosperity, thou art giving them emancipation from 
the flesh and from outward matter, and bringing them into 
the kingdom of the Spirit, and preparing them for the full 
development of their life when death shall set them free from 
the entanglement of this mortal sphere. 

We thank thee that in our midst one and another, as they 
tonie to years of discretion, are brought to a saving knowl- 
tdge of Christ Jesus, and tbat thou art ministering to holy 
households aifidtia thy people { that thou art drawing out the 
thildren from those households; that thou art bringing in 
trom the world those who are wandering from thee; that 
thou art from schools and missions and churehes gathering 
itt the bles¢ed fruit of those that are beginning to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ atid to fee) the power of the Divine Spirit 
and of thine indwelling, so that théy shall grow up into all 
righteousness. 

But what are we that we should commend them f[ thee 
thou that hast gone forth to seek and to save them while w¢ 
slept? What are we that we should persuade thee—we who 
have ourselves been but faintly persuaded to sympathy in 
the midst of all the strength and glory of thine heart, which 
is drawing men unto thee? Yet we commend them to thee 
as our brethren; and according to the measure of our 
thoiight and our feeling thou art permitting us to come with 
a sacred familiarity 1 thee: Thou art telling us to come 
boldly to the throne of grace that We may obtain mercy and 
tind grace to help in time of necd. And we implore for these 
our new-found brethren all that divine succor. that eon- 
tinual presence, that inspiration of life in the Spirit which 
they need. Thou knowest where their several duties shall 
bear them; and thou knowest what burdens they will carry 
within, and what trials will come to them from without; but 
thy presence is enough to sustain them. With thee they can 
do all things, triumphing over sorrow. Witb thee they can 
set at naught the temptations of this lite. With thee they 
can courageously grow weak, be overtaken with infirmities, 
and sink down to the gates of death; and dying they can con- 
quer all things. 

Now we beseech of thee, O God, that thou wilt accept the 
inward vows and consecrations of those who have been set 
apart by baptism toa holy Christian living; and may all those 
who have come hither to unite themselves with the visible 
and outward Church of the Lord Jesus Christ be at peace in 
their souls this day. May joys rise in their hearts as water in 
a fountain, and flow down forevermore. May they rejoice 
in the Lord. May all tbeir joys be colored with the thought 
of their relation to thee. And even when outward things 
perish thou remainest. Thou art still their strength and their 
hope. May they never know the time when they cannot call 
upon thee, in sickness, in health, in trials, far away from 
home or from the sanctuary where their vows are recorded. 
In youth, in middle life, in old age, in prosperity, or in perse 
cution, grant that they may never be absent from thee. May 
their voice always bring thee to their side, and thy Spirit to 
their spirits. 

And we pray that as they have received freely of the for- 
giving love of God, and of the sympathy and grateful pres- 
ence of the Lord Jesus Christ, they may reflect that light 
upon others which has fallen upon them. May they draw 
others as they have been drawn. Freely they have received; 
freely may they give. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 
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SERMON. 
CHRIST THE POWER OF GOD, AND THE WIS- 
DOM OF GOD.*+ 

“For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ‘ 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith; as it is 

written, The just shall live by faith.’’—Rom. i., 16, 17. 
URING his own life our Master felt the pressure 
| of temptation and of shame in the community 
where he moved; and he declared that of whomsoever 
was ashamed of him and his word in that evil genera- 
tion he should be ashamed when he came into the 
gl ry of his Father's kingdom. And if io his own 
land and among his own countrymen he had occasion 
for such language, how much mure one far more senst- 
tive than he to contempt—Paul—when out of his own 
country, aod when standing, in imagination st any 
rate, in the center of the world’s civilization, with the 
Greek mythology embodied in every form of beauty 
around about him, with the Greek philosophy ruling in 
all the schools of the capitals of the world, and with 
the whole Greek civilization transferred as a kind of 
enamel over the iron hardness of the Roman nation! 
Wherever he went he met that repulsion which came 


* Immediately following the admission of members into the 
eburch. 
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from the proud, #sthetic, imaginative world toward the 
messiigé which he brought. For the Gospel—or rather 
the Personage—that he preached, was not in accordance 
with any of the standards by which character and 
majesty and divinity were judged in the civilized world. 
He brought an exceptional Man—one whose power lay 
in a direction which men did not understand, and one 
whose glory lay in a direction which was little esteemed 
among men. Although in the whole realm of God it 
was the highest. because it was the highest it seemed so 
far to outreach men that it failed them. 

Paul recognizes, in detail, this: that the Christ, the 
M ssiah, whom he brought to men, answered none of 
the rules and expeetations which had been set up in re- 
gard to him. Thus, in tst Corinthians, when writing 
on this very matter of the ree¢eption of the gospel, 
he says, 

“The Jews require a sign [a miracle, a wonder], and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom [philosophy, such as it was}; but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jewsa stumblingblock, 
#tit ante the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which ate 
called, both d4ews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” 

This is a declaration of the reception with which he 
met, and of the reason of if. The ideal character 
which he preacbed was not in conformity with the 
educated tastes of men; and, except so far as they were 
aroustd by the Divine Spirit to a higher moral con- 
sciousness, so that they took in a new conception, his 
Christ was a ‘‘ stumblingblock,” a nothing, to them. 

He found himself surroundered by great men. He 
f. und himself in the midst of institutions which had 
become associated with philosophy, and poetry, and 
ar!. He found himself among a people who were 
living under the influence of a public sentiment in 
which the gratification of power and ambition was reg- 
nant, just as it is to-day. And he, a foreigner, and of a 
detested race, brought in one of his own countrymen— 
or, at any rate, one who was detested and despised as a 
inalefactor. He could go no lower than to preach one 
who had expiated his crime on the cross under the 
highest tribuval of his own country, and who professed 
to be raised from the dead—which was a thing that 
men scoffed at, and scarcely believed. To preach a 
foreign malefactor—that was indeed likely to excite 
ridicule; aud yet, the apostle declared that when he 
came among them he would not preach anything else. 
He did not hide it. He did not soften it. He did not 
substitute mild words for hard words. ‘‘I determined,” 
he says, ‘‘ not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” In other words, ‘‘I deter- 
mined to put forward that very state of facts which 
excited odious revulsion in the minds of those who held 
the philosophy which then prevailed. And I am not 
ashamed of it,” he says. 

Now, why was he not ashamed of Christ? Why was 
there suc an exceeding sense of confidence, of courage 
and of admiration? Why was there such a victorious 
feeling in his mind?—for no man ever lived that was 
more sensitive to ridicule and disesteem than the apos- 
tle Paul; and no man ever lived that showed more 
plainly that he felt every one of the hailstones that 
pelted him; and yet no man ever lived whose expres- 
sions of hope were so abundant and so triumphant 
as his. 

To Paul there were elements in Christ which threw 
all the notions of antiquity quite into the shade; and 
they were to him so beautiful, so admirable and so di- 
vine that he manifested a military ardor in praising 
them. His own life was nothing, and his own comfort 
was nothing; but he had given himself to an enthusiasm 
of belief in certain great qualities in Jesus which he 
felt would yet be victorious; and be stood almost alone 
among men as against the public sentiment in regard to 
moral and intellectual philosophy. The aim of tbe Old 
Testament and of the New was one which was, com- 
paratively speaking, unknown outside of the israelitish 
stock. It is the distinctive glory of this race that they 
made righteousness the supreme aim of their whole 
theology and their whole ritual. 

I need not go into any proof of this. The Old Testa- 
ment, as much as the New, set up a system by which 
to educate men to the fullest development of their 
moral nature, to cleanse them from all transgression, 
to strengthen them in all goodness, and to make perfect 
men out of them—not perfect warriors; not rich mer- 
chants; not subtle and profoundly learned philosophers; 
but men in all moral excellence, rectitude, right living, 
righteousness, running through the whole scale of hu- 
man faculties, 

This was what the Old Testament undertook to do by 
one set of instruments—which were insufficient, as it was 
declared, because they were so weak and men were so 
strong. The New Testament undertook to do the same 
work by a different set of instruments—namely, by the 
moral and personal teachings of the divine nature. 

The mythologic gods had many things about them 
which touched the truth. That is to say, the light of 
nature, dawning on heathen minds, gave them many 
elements of truth in regard to buman conduct which 
they ascribed as attributes to their deities. Neverthe- 





less, the reign of the gods of antiquity had very littl te 
do with human cunduct and character, From them did 
not proceed a rule of morality. It is among the testi- 
monies of their wisest men that the worship of the gods, 
so far from tending to morality, directly led away from 
it; and that character-building, soul-building, rightevus- 
ness, rectitude of inward life and outward conduct, was 
not part and parcel of the system of mythology in an- 
tiquity. The influence of the gods of the ancients was 
remote from life. It was abstract. It was dynastic. 
They had their favorites, and on them they smiled. 
They bad their foes, and on them they scowled. They 
were alienated easily. They. were reconciled cruelly. 
They lived apart from human )ife and sympathy. Men 
drew near to them with fear. They were afraid not to 
worship them. They never drew near to them in love. 
A faint ray of beauty there was in some of their gods, 
or in their notions of them; but it was pale and heatless 
as moonbeams are. The gods of the most advanced 
bations of antiquity were gods that had no power to ex- 
eite sympathy in the human soul. 

Now, Christ came iuto the world as a represeotatio2 
of the divine nature; and he adap‘ed himself and his 
teachings to the condition in which he found men. The 
revelation by his life of the interior nature of God 
stands in contrast with all the notions of the gods cf 
antiquity in the declaration that God is part and parcel 
of the human race. He is in the same relation to the 
whole human family that the father and the mother are 
to their own offspring. That was the prime truth. To 
be sure, Jupiter had been called the father of men; th: re 
was a general use of that term; but it was not carried 
out in any detail, so that it was nothing more than a 
poetic term. But the relation of God in Jesus Christ 
was real Fatherhood. The Saviour came into this 
world as one who was himself divine. Not that the 
infinite can ever be perfectly represented by the finite 
(that would be a contradiction of terms); but he was 
sufficiently divine in this world to let out the amount of 
divinity necessary to interpret the whole nature of Ged, 
in its relations to buman life and human conduct. He 
was divine, and he was adapted to man as man is in the 
work of inspiring righteousness in him. 

It was this that Paul more deeply felt and proclaimed 
—namely, that Jesus Christ was a revelation of God to 
men which concerned them in their whole character and 
life, and that the evidence of his divinity was to be 
found, not in dynasty, or in metaphysical reuson- 
ings, but in soul-relationship between the personality of 
Christ and our personality. He seemed not to feel any 
philosophical objections to this. Whatever objections 
there were (and doubtless there were many, we have 
intimations of them) were urged; but they do not seem 
to have entered much into the conception of the apostle. 
They seemed to him scarcely worthy of consideration. 
The intensity of his conviction in regard to the divinity 
of Christ and his work in the human soul overbore 
everything else. Prejudices which existed against bim 
he scorned. It made no difference to him what men 
thought about his gospel, and the Saviour who was the 
foundation of that gospel. Other deities might thunder 
in the heaven; there might be various methods in the 
ritual of the church by which their truths should be 
made known; their potentates anc monarchs might come 
with trappings, and show, and grandeur, and philosopby 
and poetry; but that which swelled up in Paul's thought 
was Christ in his relation to humanity. He was a power 
emitted from the central Source of the universe for the 
recovery of men, for their perfection in righteousness; 
and it was his relationship with men that led Paul to 
feel his divinity. By reason of his adaptation to the 
purification and exaltation of mankind, in so far as 
evidence is concerned, he was revealed to be a Savivur. 
But the mythological deities were revealed as being 
lords and saviours never. Paul thought that Christ was 
Lord because he was Saviour, and in his moral quality 
and moral influence he found the evidence of all the 
divinity which we are susceptible of understandiog. 
The spiritual and the inward, as against the carnal and 
the outward, was Paul’s philosophy. 

His idea of human life we scarcely need to dwell 
upon. His idea of buman nature, and of the whule 
question of man’s sinfulness and of bis condition in 
this life will, from this time forth, I suppose, be dis- 
cussed upon a basis other than that upon which it has 
been discussed hitherto. The time in which we live, 
the philosophies which prevail, and the general thoughts 
of men as expressed in those philosophies, are a pre 
determining cause of theulogy itself, and of the 
whole change whieh the public mind is underguing on 
the subject of the origir. of man, and of bis relations to 
time and matter. The progress of science has thrown 
across the path of tue investigator facts which he cau- 
not, which he must not, go around, and which he 
cannot and must not skim over, but must consider and 
explore. And it is remarkable that the legitimate de- 
dudétions which come from the latest views as to the 
nature of man and his origin fall into the line of Paul’s 
theory or belief in regard to humanity, so that fhey 
confirm and strengthen Scripture to an extraordinary 
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If you accept the latest theory of the origin of 
huwean life, and then turn to the teachings of the Apostle 
P .ul on this subject, they seem to you like the utterances 
of # disciple of the most modern schocl in this matter; 
for be taught that all men, in the frst place, were deeply 
in need of God, by reason of imperfection, by reason of 
the Fterally unfinished workmansbip that was in them, 
by reason of their infirmity avd their inability to carry 
their faculties harmoniously, and by reason of their 
sinfulness. Here are three elements—imperfection, or 
an ungrown or yet rude, not to say raw, condition of 
faculty; an inharmonious carriage of their faculties; 
and their actual transgressions where they had potency 
to discern what was right and wrong, and did what 
they knew to be wrong. 

Toa very large extent the practical theology of the time 
past has confounded all these elements; aud sinfulness 
has been supposed to include about every inflection of 
human experience; but Paul recognized, first, imperfec- 
tion, then infirmity, and then sinfulness; and he reeog- 
nized that by reason of each one of these elements men 
were in need of a personal God, He taught that men 
cime into a sphere of life whose very constitution 1m- 
pled these things. 

Whatever men may say in regard to the doctrine of 
the fall in Adam, whenever Paul was inspired to argue 
on the subject of the origin of man be declared that 
**the creature was made subject to vanity [that is, to 
the whole transient and ignoble state of life to which 
men are born] not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
hud subjected the same in hope.” In other words, he 
taught, in language that is even clearer in our day than 
it could have been in his own (and perhaps we under- 
stand it better than be himself did; for the Apostle was 
made sometimes to preach things the full import of 
which he was not conscious of), that men are born into 
this life under conditions which are predetermined, and 
which belong to the constitution of nature. Men are 
born, not having what they would like, and not struck 
out as dollars are by the die, every one being sent for- 
ward with the image and superscription of God upon 
it. They come into life with every conceivable varia- 
tion of temperament and condition. They are thrown 
into hfe with knowledge, and without knowledge; with 
strength, and without strength; with imperfectly de- 
veloped natures, and with more perfectly developed. 
natures, 

That man inherited a double nature, Paul taught; 
and he t»ught it so strongly that hitherto men have in 
some sense avoided it, or made it to be rhetorical. 
Paul’s reasoning on the subject of a flesh nature and of a 
spirit nature is such that if he had read all ,the treatises 
that have been published on the subject he could 
scarcely have more clearly declared that the problem of 
human life is the outgrowth of the aniznal cooditions in 
which men are born. He says, ‘‘ That was not first 
that was spiritual, but that which is natural [meaning 
by this, the carnal and lower nature]; and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” He declared that men were 
born into life with bodies which litile by little un- 
folded higher faculties; and that life looked upon asa 
history of the race, or asa history of each particular 
man, was really an unfolding of the supreme spiritual na- 
ture, more and more gaining ascendancy over the ani- 
mal nature. 

We find Paul, nearly two thousand years ago, assert- 
ing the same philosophy which science asserts to-day, 
and not asserting it excusatorially or apologetically, as 
sometimes our preachers do, but asserting it boldly, as 
one of the very elements on which to develop the media- 
torial character of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that glory 
of his administration of which he was not ashamed. 
He says that men are born into this world like animals. 
He places them so low in the scale of being as to almost 
take away from them every responsibility. He says, 
‘“The good that 1 would I do not, but the evil which I 
would not that do I.” What was it that would not do 
good in him? Why, it was the law of the flesh. It is 
as if he had said, ‘* My spirit looks at things and knows 
that they are right; but my flesh does the opposite 
things, knowing that they are wrong.” S> he says, ‘‘ It 
is no more I that do it.” The supreme ego, the spir- 
itual, divine, regnant ego, does not do it. It is the 
inferior I that is doing it all the time, There are two 
bodies in one. He says there are, substantially, when 
he exclaims, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” In other words, he asks, ‘‘ How shall I 
get rid of that animal into which I was born, in which I 
am developed, which is constantly tempting me and 
pulling me down, and which I can only overcome by 
the spiritual 1?” 

Many have wanted to know whether the seventh of Ro- 
mans was written by Paul before or after he was con- 
verted; but that is judging this chapter by a test which 
it was not meant to bear. It is simply Paul’s philos- 
ophy of the condition in which men come into this 
world, and of the problem of life, which he declares to 
be the development of the mind, lit le by little, until 
the higher spiritual nature overcomes the appetites and 
passions, and renders them subject to itself, 
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Now, if there had been presented to the world any 
view of salvation through Jesus Christ which left out 
the actual facts as they then existed, and as we now, 
with redoubled evidence, believe them to exist, there 
would have been a dynastic God brought to bear upon 
human Jife with rule and requisition that would not 
have inspired any great feeling of gratitude or gener- 
osity. But Christ was a brother; he came into life as a 
man; and that incarnation which stumbles abstract 
philosophy and concrete science was in the apostle’s 
mind, as it ought to be in every man’s mind, one of the 
very evidences of divinity—of that divine nature whith 
humbled itself that it might be born 4s a man. The 
conception that God bore a universal relation to man- 
kind which unitized him to them; the conception tbat, 
as the sun is in affiliation with everything that bas life 
and that grows, so God 1s in direct affiliation with this 
great world-race, and is in personal relation to every- 
thing that lives and has the power of development; the 
conception of the exquisite adaptability of the divine 
nature as made known in Jesus Christ te the wants of 
human nature in its seeking for rectitude—that gave 
Paul a sense of the grandeur of his mission. His soul 
was filled with gratitude by the thought that through 
Jesus Christ there 1s revealed, not a God of power and 
justice alone, not a God of transparent and crystalline 
perfection, and cold as crystals of ice; not a God that 
stands ou'side of the world, cursing it because it is sin- 
ful; but a God that created mankind to run through a 
series of problems that involve imperfection, infirmity 
and sin in every man, and created them thus knowing 
what he was doing, and putting himself into personal 
relations with them everywhere. The knowledge o: 
that constitution of things which was adapted by the 
divine nature to the race as they have been, as they are, 
and as they will be, filled Paul with joy, in teaching the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in teaching the identity of the 
human spirit with God. 

We bear so much matter about with us that that 
which is within us too often is smothered, and has no 
voice. The spiritual nature; the sense of truth, of love 
and of beauty; the whole upper realm of thought—this 
we have as a spark of the divine nature. It is scarcely 
luminous in most of us; in some it is simply latent; but 
itis given to every human being to have in him the 
seeds and the germ of that which is divine. 

This was the teaching of Christ. He was not ashamed 
to call us brethren. And how could he call us breth- 
ren if we had not the same parent? We are told to 
come boldly to God because he knows cur infirmities. 
We are ‘*‘ naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do;” his word is ‘‘ quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart;” and we are to come bo'dly to 
him because he has the most perfect knowledge of the 
whole constitution and moral condition of the human 
race. He comes to men, afid he calls them tohim. He 
does not sit apart from them, and legislate over them; 
but he infuses himself universally into the whole of 
mankind. He is the center of influence. We are 
taught that the drawing toward him was not in men but 
in him. That is to say, men did not wake up to their 
spiritual destitution and want, and, learning that there 
was a benevolent Deity, pray to him, beseeching help; 
that was not the historic origin of man’s redemption. 
‘““We love him because he first loved us” God so 
loved the world that he gave his son to die forit. The 
awakening of the moral sensibility of the human race 
is in consequence of the stimulus which comes from the 
soul of God. Man did not persuade God to forgive 
him: God persuaded man to be forgiven. 

Here is the constitution which was founded of God; 
here isthe divine method of bringing life into existence; 
and here are the results of that method—imperfections, 
infirmities and transgressions, or voluntary sins. God 
beheld the world, and saw that men needed emancipa- 
tion from their lower nature; and to draw them up- 
ward he gave himself for them, to a degree according 
to the fullness of the times. For the human race seem: 
to have gone through very much what the geologic for- 
mations have gone through, As crude material, unsus- 
ceptible of great culture, grows and unfolds, develops 
seed forms, and more and more adapts itself to product- 
ive growths; so the fullness of times seems to indicate 
that the evolution of the race had prepared them for a 
new disclosure, for the breaking away from animalism, 
and for the intromission of the divine thought aud 
presence and nature. 

So then,* the adaptation of Christ to the actual 
facts of human life, to the real condition of mankiad; 
the exercise of pity, of compassion, of guardianship, 
of helpfulness, so as to adapt them to the necessities of 
men; the infusing of the divine nature into buman na- 
ture in such a sense that it is effective in every heart, 
bringing « ut that in us which is superior to the flesh, 
and which is akin to divinity; the forgiveness of sin; 
the inspiration of holiness; that forbeatance which is 
requisite fn raising men from the lower stages of their 
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development to the higher—that is the business of God 
so far a8 this world is concerned, 

If you were to look out of doors to-day and see what 
God is doing you might think that above all God was a 
lover of growing things in the vegetable world. If you 
were to observe the career of nations to-day you might 
think that God was yet a man of war. But in Jesus 
Christ we have a revelation that God is the husband 
man of the souls of men; and what the outward seasot; 
directed by him, is doing for the outward world; that 
he is doiné for the intellectual and moral spheres. He 
is a universal informing spirit acting upon the souls of 
men. He is the indwelling divine influence that makes 
a new life possible. Without him there would be no 
new life. Without him man’s flesh is stronger than his 
spirit. Without him the spirit in man is a babe that 
whimpers and cries, and dies in the crying. But with 
the indwelling and universal spirit of divine love the 
babe morality, the Habe manhood, the babe rigbteous- 
hess in the souls of men is nourished, and 1s brought in 
Christ to a perfect development. So the new life of the 
soul is made possible and powerful by a constant pres- 
ence and indwelling of Christ. 

And this Saviour is offered, according to the teach- 
ings of Paul, not to the Jew or to the Gentile alone 
but to both, and to all mankind, Jt almost belittles 
some chapters in the New Testament to confine them 
closely to the literal facts. That beautiful chapter 
which [ read to you this morning, and whose sound is 
of other spheres, is deprived of much of its foree if it is 
interpreted literally. Being thus interpreted it means 
simply that in Jesus Christ the Gentiles had as much 
right to be developed into spiritual conditions as the Jews 
had. Thatis the root and substance of the argument 
in that whole chapter. But then, while between the 
Jew and the Gentile there was a quarrelisog and an 
overcoming of prejudices in this matter, when you 
come to consider it as a matter of universality and to 
reflect that the Spirit of Jesus Christ, insteud of work- 
ing merely upon the Jew and the Gentile in the past, is 
to-day working everywhere upon the pagans, upon men 
in dark places of ignorance, and that there is a revela- 
tion of the emission of the persunal influence of God 
upon the souls of the whole buman family, you have a 
much larger view than men are accustomed to take, as 
Paul had a much larger view than they had who pro- 
fessed to be his disciples; and in that view this is a 
glorious teaching. 

Here, then, we have a recognition of the nature of 
man by God as manifested through Christ. God recog- 
nizes the human race as raw and imperfect; he recognizes 
them as full of infirmity; and he recognizes them as, 
without exception, baving fallen into transgression, as 
committing sins innumerable, and as, in the line of 
every faculty, doing that which they know to be wrong 
when they might avoid it, and neglecting to do that 
which they know to be right when they might perform 
it; and over against the recognition of these things God 
declares that in consequence of men’s imperfection, in- 
firmity and sinfulness, he, by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
loves, pities, spares and saves, and that he is pouring 
forth the tide of his own being to give power to that in 
us which is divine, and to overcome that in us which is 
buman and animal; and that the whole wealth of the 
universe is a genetic influence working upon the spirit- 
ual element in men. 

If this be so, if there is such regnancy in the heavenly 
land, if all things there are fashioned with a view to 
this higher development, then what hope and comfort 
it gives to every man who aspires to holy living! To 
aspire to live perfeetly according to our ideal is to bring 
down upon a man’s head coals of fire; for the better we 
live, the more clear the rule of our life is, the more 
giaring to us is the discrepancy between our conduct 
and our ideal, And if a man is not brought to the point 
either of despair or of despondency he must come to 
that point at whieh he will have a sense of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as loving men and caring for them while 
he sees them to be ina state of sinfulness. Though a 
man be ever so sinful it is in the power of the Divine 
Spirit, entering vis soul, to cleanse him. 

To you, beloved, who have to-day entered publicly 
upoa the Christian life, 1 declare a Saviour abugdantly 
competent to all the wants of your disposition, and to 
all those spheres where just such dispositions as yours 
must fight and obtain tneir victories. In your weak- 
ness, in your ignoraace, in your conflicts with temper, 
in all those trials to which men are called in the alter- 
nations of furtuve in life, you have such a Saviour. | 
preach to you a Saviour who is made manifest as ada} 
ed to the universal wants of human nature. He is 
yours, as the sualight is yours. He is yours 10 the same, 
sense that the fragrance of the fieldsis yours. He is 
that person’s who will receive him. He will brood on 
whomsoever will in love and faith open the heart aud 
accept bim. He calls to you and he calls to me, say- 
ing, *‘ Ye are lost; ye are bound in captivity; and I am 
the ransom. I have found a release. 1am your Giou, 
and [ will take you by the hand, and lead you safety in 


green pastures, and by the side of still waters.” He is 
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the Shepherd and he will care for us. Trust him, ac- 
cept him; and, dying, cast away the figments of imagina- 
tion which you have formed in your weakness, and 
stand before the hemispheric glory of God, of Christ, 
revealed to the full, in that blessed hour when we shall 
see him as he is, and—oh, joy upon joy—when we shall 
be like him. 


Science and Art. 


SuGak is made from Indian corn at a factory in Daven- 
port, Iowa. The product somewhat resembles maple sugar, 
and sells readily in the neighborhood. 











THe ‘‘ AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS” con- 
tains in recent numbers a valuable series of articles on 
perspective, illustrated with great judgment and clearness 
in a series of excellent plates. Published in book form they 
would make a valuable handbook for all draughtsmen. 


A LEADEN MASK, apparently that of a woman, in shape 
roughly oval, and with traces of a fillet across the fore- 
head, was discovered during some excavations at Bath, 
England. It is probably of Roman origin, and an inspec- 
tion of it suggests a comparison with the masks found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycene. 


THE GALLERY of historical portraits at the Paris Ex- 
hibition will be of great interest. Placed at the extremity 
of the gallery of fine arts, it will present to visitors a series 
of more than seven hundred paintings by the best artists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reproducing the 
features of the great men of past ages. All these pictures 
have been lent from private collections. 


Luiei CHIALIVA is the painter of ‘‘ Les Chevaux dans la 
Prairie,” now on exhibition at Goupil’s. It is an admirable 
and appreciative study of animal life, somewhat in the 
style of the Bonheurs, with whom we believe the artist 
studied. In the same gallery there will this week be ex- 
hibited an important work by Meissonier, and a large 
landscape by Joseph Jefferson, the actor. 


THE ‘‘ VinGinia CITY ENTERPRISE ” reports that an Eng- 
lish man in Nevada proposes, if $250,000 can be raised, to 
bore two artesian wells, eighteen inches apart, the one a six 
and the other a four inch bore, to the depth of 6,000 feet. 
Then he will drop into one a powder cartridge wrapped in 
asbestos, so that subterranean heat will not explode it un- 
til it reaches the bottom. The explosion then will unite 
the two wells, and water poured down one will be converted 
by subterranean heat into steam and sent out through the 
other, where the power can be transmitted to any required 
point. 


THE LONDON LANCET SAYS that for some time past there 
has been an epidemic among young children in the neigh- 
borhood of London, ending in many cases in the death of 
the child, the disease presenting every appearance of ery- 
sipelas. A person whose child was attacked suspected the 
violet powder in use in the nursery, and sent a packet toa 
firm of analysts for chemical examination. It was found 
to contain twenty-five per cent. of whité arsenic. This 
poison, it seems, is unfortunately exceedingly cheap—at 
all events, cheaper than starch, of which violet powder is 
usually made. 


THE ACADEMY OF DeEsIGN.—In the sculpture room on 
the lower floor Mr. J. 8S. Hartley carries off the honors 
with a statue entitled ‘‘The Whirlwind,” which is at 
all events remarkable enough to call down the condem- 
nation of Mr. Clarence Cook, the most persistently irrec- 
oncilable of our critics. The conception is certainly one 
of great power; so powerful, in fact, that we wonder how 
the artist dared attempt it; and, daring, how he succeeded 
in getting on the right side of the line that separates the 
sublime from its opposite. Placed in a suitable position 
and amid appropriate surroundings we cannot but think 
that this statue would be highly impressive. 


Proressor H. W. WILLIAMS made some sensible sug- 
gestions for myopic victims in a lecture at Harvard. He 
said that when one is using the eye in reading it is well to 
stop frequently and look at distant objects, as the rays of 
light coming from such objects are very nearly parallel, 
and the eye is rested by the change. Stooping positions 
while reading must be avoided, especially by myopic per- 
sons, as there is great danger of the blood causing too 
much pressure on the retina and causing serious difficulties 
there. While not arguing against higher education, the 
lecturer expressed his conviction that more reliance should 
be plaved on the intellect; that authors and publishers 
shouldggive to students only the best statements and in the 
best form, and that the encyclopedic cramming so often 
attempted in schools should be replaced by more healthy 
and instructive systems. 


Captain Burton, the African explorer, has returned 
from his trip to the Land of Midian, undertaken at the in- 
stance of the Khedive, and has brought with him, in the 
twenty-five tons of mineral ores, substantial proofs of the 
fatness of the land. These ores are ores of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, and lead ; besides these he found three deposits 
of sulphur, three turquoise mines, and extensive deposits 
of salt, saltpeter, and gypsum. Such discoveries as these 
enable one to comprehend and believe more readily the 
stories of Oriental magnificence. They will, too, do more 
toward opening up Africa than the efforts of any number 
of missionaries. We hope that either Captain Burton him- 
self or some of his companions has been able to make in- 
telligent notes upon the ruined cities, aqueducts, fortresses 





and artificial lakes which they report as existing in the 
country they have explored, as it would be interesting to 
compare them with the discoveries Dr. Le Plongeon is 
making in Central America. 


THE CoAL PRODUCTION OF CHINA is reckoned at 3,000,000 
tons annually, The anthracite beds of Shansi represent 
1,000,000 tons ; the bituminous coal of that province, 700,- 
000, All the eighteen provinces contain coal ; and, although 
the extent of the coal fields and the age and quality of the 
coal vary, yet China may now be regarded as one of the 
first coal countries of the world. The area of her coal fields 
exceeds even that of North America, and with the greatest 
of them—that of Shansi—no other coal region cansbe com- 
pared in the union of the most fortunate conditions as 
regards position, quality and quantity. Along with the 
coal, brown iron ore is also found in great quantity. With 
a yearly production of 300,000,000 tons, it is estimated that 
this extensive bed of anthracite alone could cover the whole 
present demand of the world for 2,400 years. But the 
working of the Chinese coal fields is yet so much in its in- 
fancy that the production at present, in spite of the most 
favorable circumstances, is only equal to about 1-15th of 
of the coal production of Germany or the United States. 


AcaDEMY MEETING.—At the annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Design on Wednesday, last week, Mr. 
Daniel Huntington was re-elected President and Mr. Wm. 
Page Vice-President. The Treasurer’s report announced 
that the Academy is free from debt, and has a considerable 
sum in bank. Ten years ago it was $35,000 in debt. Its 
property is now estimated at $400,000, mostly in the build- 
ing and land at the corner of Fourth Av. and Twenty-third 
St. Messrs. R. 8. Gifford and H. W. Robbins alone re- 
ceived enough votes to entitle them to become academicians, 
and only three artists were elected associate members, 
namely, Mr. Benjamin C. Porter, of Boston, whose 
paintings we have highly commended, Mr. William R. 
O'Donovan, and Mr. Walter Shirlaw, President of the 
supposed rival Society of American Artists, and painter 
of some of the best pictures recontly shown in this city. 
In his address Mr. Huntington referred in terms of warm 
praise to the younger artists, and expressed a hope that 
the Academy would adopt a liberal policy toward them. 
This is timely advice and Mr. Shirlaw’s election as asso- 
ciate member indicates that the President has a strong 
percentage of academicians on his side. 


THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY moved last week into its 
new quarters at No. 34 East 19th street, where it has more 
convenient and spacious rooms than were before at its 
disposal. The hallway is decorated in bas-relief and con- 
tains statuary and furniture presented by the subscribers, 
who have in part defrayed the expenses incident to re- 
moval. The salesrooms occupy the whole of the first story, 
and the present display of articles comes from every State 
in the Union. The visitor enters the front and main room 
through a doorway draped with heavily embroidered cur- 
tains hung on rings. The floor is in parqueterie with an 
India rug in the center. Needlework, tiles, porcelain, 
pottery, embroidery and small articles of all kinds fill the 
cabinets and showcases around the sides of the apartment. 
In the second room are lace, paintings on silk and satin, 
decorated screens, curtains, and other articles for interior 
decoration. On the second floor are class and work rooms, 
where orders are filled for needlework, and where instruc- 
tion is given. The third floor is devoted to painting-schools. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to send abroad for the 
execution of orders in many styles of work for household 
decoration, but the Society is now prepared to execute 
almost anything in this line. 

Fact and Aumor. 
—Kentucky has a mania for fish culture. 
—Snow squalls in Pennsylvania and at the West last 
week. 

—Cuban sugar will be somewhat scarce. Crop is short 
35 per centum. 

—Some London ladies are about to open seaside homes 
for worn-out workingwomen. 

—Who would not be a Fenian treasurer just now? 
receipts are averaging $500 a week. 

—Stammering is to scme extent encouraged in France 
because it exempts from military service. 

—Thousands of houses were destroyed by a tornado in 
Canton, China, on April 11th. Many lives lost. 

—Salmon are once more ascending the Connecticut 
River. Several fine ones have been caught in gill nets. 

—The Canadian steamship “Sardinian,” of the Allan 
line, was burned near the harbor of Londonderry, Ireland, 
May 10th. Several lives were lost. 

—Some malicious person has started a paragraph to the 
effect that Mr. Tilden is going to give brilliant receptions 
at Washington next winter. 

—How delightful! The latest rumor from Paris indi- 
cates black cambric with small white spots as the proper 
material for gentlemen’s shirts. 

—The Dog Show of the Westminster Kennel Club opens 
at Gilmore’s Garden as we go to press. A thousand dogs 
bark in as many different keys. 

—Great crops in California this year. The local papers 
utterly ignore the drought of last year, and it is not safe 
for an Eastern man to ask about it. 

—The Castellani collection is to be sold at auction in 
Paris. Now we shall know which knows the most about 
ceramics—Clarence Cook, or Wm. M. Prime. 

—The Dock Gommissioners talk of filling in that curious 
natural indentation of Manhattan Island known.as Coenties 
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Slip. Now that Mr. Blunt is gone there is no one left to 
protect the harbor. 

—Another ‘variety performer” attempted to shoot an 
apple from the head of a woman, and instead of killing 
her killed a boy who was playing outside the tent. 

—Providence, R. L., has a wood yard where the industri- 
ously disposed and hungry tramp may win a square meal 
by sawing and splitting a specified amount of wood. 

—The ceremony of the betrothal of the Duke of Con- 
naught, third son of Queen Victoria, to Princess Louise, 
third daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, oc- 
curred at Darmstadt on the 9th. 

—A tramp saved a night train from wreck on the Ken- 
tucky Central by setting fire to the tattered garment 
which served him for a shirt and waving it to and fro as 
the train approached. A tree had blown down across the 
track. 

—The trustworthiness of Fenian statements was shown 
by a telegram purporting to come from ‘ Gen.” O'Neil, 
and read before a meeting at Syracuse, to the effect that 
he (the ‘‘ General”) was on the line of the Red River “ with 
10,000 men ready for war.” 

—The City Council of Charleston, 8. C., is considering a 
proposition to exempt from taxation, for five years, any 
building erected on vacant or other unimproved lots in the 
city. If it is passed capitalists stand ready to put up 
buildings in “the burnt district ” at once. 

—A gross infringement of the rights of American cit- 
izens occurred in Saratoga. Five men, having revolvers, 
masks and gags in their possession, were summarily ar- 
rested. The plea that they were merely going to a sur- 
prise party was nct deemed sufficient by the police. 

—Another interesting device for civilized warfare is the 
use of crude petroleum, the same to be thrown upon the 
deck of an iron-clad and ignited by an explosion. It is 
estimated that a gallon so used would drive the gunners 
from their work long encugh for the other fellows to sink 
the ship with a torpedo. 

—English yachts belonging to the Royal Squadron are 
bound to render service in time of ‘“‘national danger and 
great emergency,” in consideration of which they are al- 
lowed to use the royal dockyards. Lord Ellington’s 
schooner ‘‘ Cruiser” is flying the naval ensign preparatory 
to a visit to the Sea of Marmora. 

—Banks which are over prompt in sending descriptions 
of counterfeits are sometimes victimized by the counter- 
feiters, who issue a small edition of bills with one or two 
obvious errors in the imitation. When the bank has cir- 
culated its warning they send out a second edition without 
the errors of the first. Hence arises much ill-gotten gain. 

—Let those unfortunate Americans who purpose visiting 
Europe this summer take notice that it is not allowable to 
walk across a railway line. A man was sent to prison for 
fifteen days for doing this at Lausanne lately. Another 
was fined six francs for refusing to pay the customary 
bonus of fifty centimes for not procuring a ticket before 
entering the cars. 

—Now, how perfectly absurd this is! The magnificent 
new Music Hall in Cincinnati was opened on Tuesday, 
and some foolish persons, mostly men, tried to pledge 
the ladies (Bless them, of course,) not to wear head- 
gear which will interrupt the coup d’@il of those who sit 
behind them. Being men, they cannot be expected to 
know any better. 

—A duel has occurred in the Prussian service under the 
authority of a court of honor, and according to accounts 
the wrong man was killed. These duels are officially per- 
mitted only after all efforts to bring about reconciliation 
have failed, and they are regarded as upon the whole 
favorable to the preservation of courteous and just rela- 
tions between officers. 

—The ‘“ Graphic” is responsible for the following: “‘ Pres- 
ident Hayes received a letter on Monday last from an 
individual in Vermont, who wrote: ‘ Desiring to see Wash- 
ington to the best advantage, I write to ask you if I can 
make my headquarters with you at the Executive Mansion, 
as I have a prejudice against stopping at hotels, and the 
private boarding-houses are not quite up to my standard 
of living.’ ” F 

—Publishers of subscription books purpose dispensing 
with agents, using the phonograph instead. Is there any 
law against smashing an unprotected and aggressive pho- 
nograph? Fancy the delight that will be experienced by 
families living in the country when they hear a loud voice 
from among the shrubbery in the front yard remark with- 
out any previous warning, ‘‘ This elegant volume, contain- 
ing 500 superb illustrations, is offered for the paltry sum 
of $2.50.” A machine operated by clock-work might keep 
up this style of remark with a persistency which would 
certainly induce insanity, suicide, or assault and battery. 

—General Sackett, of the army, has made a tour of in- 
spection among soldiers’ cemeteries at the South. He 
learned that the Chalmette Cemetery, at New Orleans, 
contains the bodies of 12,131 soldiers, of which 6,731 are 
known, and 5,400unknown. In the cemetery at Mobile 841 
bodies were buried, 749 of which are known, and 92 un- 
known. At Baton Rouge 2,943 soldiers were buried, of 
whom 2,459 are known, and 484 unknown. The necropolis 
at Port Hudson is packed full of the bodies of negroes. 
The number interred there is 3,804, of which only 596 are 
marked “known.” The grounds at Natchez, Miss., con- 
tain 3,088 bodies, and of these the Superintendent has the 
names of only 308, the other 2,780 being recorded among 
the unknown. But the greatest collection of dead men’s 
bones is at Vicksburg, where 16,596 soldiers were buried, 
and of whom only 3,893 are known, the word “ unknown” 
being inscribed on the headstones of 12,708. At Memphis 
of the 13,972 graves, 5,755 contain known bodies and 8,217 
unknown, There are 5,225 gravesat Mound City, DL, and 
2,463 of these contain soldiers who are known, while 2,762 
are marked “‘ unknown,” 
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Financial, 


From Monday, May 6, to Saturday, 
May 11. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Weseesger. Geearier. 
May 6. May.8 . May 


Gold (highest)...... 10036 ...+++++ we ceccces 

Lega) Tenders... ... 99.50 ........ B.D ...eceee 
Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 











0-408, ¢ 
ie. funded. 1881, r. 
5s funded, 1881, c.. 





1907... 
48. coupon, 1907..... ] 
6s, currency, r 





eeeee seeeeeee 


Bids for State Bonds. 

















Alabama 5s, 1883..... — Hee. &St. JO. '87...-. 103% 
sooe — | N.Y oy te "T..0. 113 
— | N.Y. 66,G.L.. 91.... — 
_- N.Y.é68.G L.. 8.... — 
6 | N.Y. 66.G.L.. %.... — 
— | N.C. 68, old, J.&J... 16% 
_ N.C. 66,010,A.&0.. 16% 
— | N.C.66.N.C.R.J.4J.. 70 
— |N.C.68,N.C.K.A.4£0. 70 
— |N.C.66,c.0ff.J.4J.... 
— | N.C.66,c.0f.A.& 0... 30 
— | N.C. 66. F.A.. '66.... 9 
— | N.C. 6s, F.A.,’68.... 8% 
— | N.C. 6s,0.b.,3.4J3.. 8 
Georgia 68........+++ wo | a. 6s,n.b..A.40. 8 
Ga.7s,new bonds 109 C. 66, 8.T., G.1....- 2 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 108 do do Becece 2 
Ga. 78, g01d bonds.. 107 do do S.c000 _ 
lll. coup. 6s, 1879.... — | Ohio 6s, ’81.......... 104 
Il). War Loan....... — | Ohto 6s, 86. ........ 108 
BETTE. »».<0000 — ! Rhode Island 6s.... 1i6 
Louisiana ¢s. 56 |; South Carolina ts.. 40 
La. new bonds 56 do 3.43. W 
La. 68.new Fi’g D’t. 56 40. 3 
La.7s, Penitentiary 56 do . ré *66.. 30 
La. 63, Levee Bas. 56 do 66,L.C.’89J.4) 40 
La. 88, Levee Bds... 56 do 68,L.C."#9A.40 40 
La. 86, L. B, of "75... 56 do 7s of "S8.. . 36 
La. 86, 1910........... — | do Non-fund. bas. 
. 17 =. old.. 
09 





Mo. 68, due in (888..-104%) do 6s. defi rred a 
Mo. ts, due "89.07 "99 106%) D.C. 3 AS 16% 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d = sf D.v. eS a. 
Fag. bs. due '-95.. 107 | D.C. reg. bds........ 7634 
Han.&8t. Jo. due "86 108%) 
Foreign Exchange.— 

@& days. 3 davs. 

London prime oankers,  4.854@4.86 4.88@4.88 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 11, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 19,343 pkgs. 
Exports, 4,101 pkgs. There has been steady de- 
mand al! through the week with no accumula- 
tion of stock. Prices were slightly advanced at 
the close. Finest Western and State creameries 
selling at 23 cts., good ones at 21@22 cts. Fine dairy 
make sold quick in lines at 20@21 cts., and good 
lots went at 18@19 cts. Poor stock, white and 
streaked, not wanted at over 7@10 cts. Old grease 
butter offering at 4@6 cts. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 42,757 
boxes. Exports, 31.670 boxes. We have had largely 
increased reveipts and adeclining market. Atthe 
close li cts. is about top with perhaps a few spe- 
cials falling at more. 

Herewith synopsis of the top line of prices for 
the season of 1877. Last year’s market went out 
bare, and ‘the new make came in upon clean 
floors and opened last haif of April at 13@14 cts, 
Currency for the top, and on a shortage of stock 
advanced to 15cts. by middie of May when sup- 
plies increasing the market became heavier and 
declined by easy gradati: ns to 13@13\ cts. last of 
May, 12@12% cts. first days of June, and dropped 
to 10@10X cts. last the month. Fourth of July 
week has the reputation of a blocked market and 
showing the lowest price of the season. In this 
week the price touched 9\@10 cts. for the top 
range, and then through the middie and last half 
of July gradually stiffened up to 10%@11 cts. In 
the first half of August the market was dull and 
fell off to 10%@10X cts. advancing to 11. and in the 
last days of August 11 cts. In September there 
was the usual fall advancing market tempered, 
however, by an unusual caution and care on the 
part of the trade, so that at no time through all! 

tember, October, November, December and 
even January dia the price rule above 13@13% cts,, 
and for perhaps haif of these four months 15 cts. 
was the extremetop. The trade felt that any ad- 
vance would be but abortive. The result has fully 
borne out that opinion. In Vebruary the scarcity 
of fine white cheese caused an advance in that sort 


to l4c., but there was no free motion to the market 
at such price, and to March tt being apparent that 
stocks were ample holders gave way, and prices 
upon the body of offerings were l@dc. off, and in 
April, with receipts of Lyf make imminent and 
with continuous receipts of old stock, the market 
went out below an average of the fall and winter 
markets. oo pe crop in the country is bet- 





ture in large quantities and uniform qualities at 
cheese factories and the regu'ar weekly offerings 
at central! interior marnete like Little | Falle ana 
Utica hel ty keep the crop moving regularly ali 
through e season,and at an expense for com- 
mercial quohanaas between producers and ex- 
porters of probably less than one per cent, on the 
value of exportations. ports for the past year 
were the largest ever known, being of a currency 
value of about Srteen millions of dollars. Ex- 
rts for 1875-6 were ned boxes; a 1,689,839 
xes; 1877-8, 23,100,500 boxes. We quote: state 
aot fine to ‘fan '. Ley ie : State factory. ‘hal 
rime, 10sc.; State facto f 
skimmed, G@%.; erate factory, skimm 
Eggs advanced to l4c. early in the Som. 
gees there were .increased rece 


we) the 
receipts and sales at 


Beana.— Marrows and mediums both lower. 
uote: Marrows, per bush., $1.70@1.75 ; 
1.60@ 1.65. 
Beeswax worth 2ic. 
Dried Apples dull. 
quarters, 4 @5c. 


We 
mediums, 


Sliced worth 5%@6c.; 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 

DN repacccieaioniiaseoneen spepecsoscs $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

ist January, 1877 2,040,362 61 

-196.751,628 44 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Vire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same ———— 
rT $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Pre- ————— 
miums apd Ex- 
Penses .......... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following pee viz. 
United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 


¥ 910,565,958 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


WD nnn000600es ccacesceconcesscceecoesece 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and Antes due the Com- 
pany, estimated at....... ..-..... sense 617,436 1 
Premium Notes one Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
CRE Ge RRO 2.60 svveccseccccsesccocceses "255,364 be 
Total Amount of Assets............. Bu, 366,351 ¢ 351 06 06 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 
PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y 


“New Automatic” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over ail others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 
higher price. Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, 
together with its silence, lightness, swiftness, ease of 


working, simplicity and durability. It is the ONLY sew- 





Pat. Dec, 15, 1874. 


"PURISYSE NY oGeHOG TUONO 

















Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after lues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day,the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all tnterest thereon will cease. [he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre 
miums, the — of interest and redemption 
will be in gold 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, i877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


UiBy order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. Jo FRANCIS SKIDD 
CHaites DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. ‘Biage, 
W.H. A. Moore, ADOLPH er e® 
LEwIs CURTIS, Rost. B. MIN 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MawsWAact, 
JAMes Low, GEroRGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
HORACE GRAY 


DANTEL 8. MILLER, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
THoMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
. ND, WILLIAM H. F 


B, THOS. B. coqeenanes. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUR 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekive, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Copttal, ynoe in in Cash . 81, 90 0,000 8 3t 
REE 


Tiauiiitios. 
Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1878) ...... $3,1 73,933 | 31 


Net Surplus 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y.  - 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 



























thin decapsccccoctecccccesces sexes $500,000.00 
Sa tecaas 473,092 58 
ay ad Liabiliti 95,207.83 
BIS Bcc cdo csccsccccccccccccccecs 000s 553,398.07 

Total Assets,............. eccce-cee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


Chea pest f Bookstore 


7BSTS Sine carvens “ Dae my at your price 





Books at our price. 
bles ‘and Prayer Books at any 
ites. PR Of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 
Beekman 8&t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


THE WAR 


wonderful improvements, in- 
genious inventions, #24 perfectea systems, we 
can now produce 


Bie cent srwoF ianos for $190 

Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 
Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 
Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
CUSISAAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 

dvantages in Literature, Science, 


Lap Painting dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PRest. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton. N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
Institute and Commercial Coll e. Founded 
1202. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
direct route from New bf 3] to Feeten. Address 
Rey. F. D. BLAKESLE BAM. ., Prine 
Groanwnel RL 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor a i the a 
the 
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A, in 


ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, 
and is different from all other machines in its principles 
of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. 

Descriptive Circulars on application. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EXCLUSIVE. 














Our stock contains a number of styles of Business 


Suits made from imported fabrics, not offered 
by any other house in this country, Prices 


Low. 


/DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY and GRAND St., BROADWAY and WARREN St. 


GET THE BEST. 


MANUFACTURING 
MORE THAN IN ANY 


EXTREMELY 





Notwithstanding the great depression of business, THE SINGER 
COMPANY made and sold 


282,812 Machines in 1877— 8e1Ne 20,49 PREVIOUS YEAR. 
PRICES REDUCED 830 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Cirewlar. 
The public are warned against a counterfeit machine, made after an old abandoned model 
of our Machine. To get a genuine “SINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of our author- 
Agents, and see that each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped ou the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F’G CO,, Principal Office, 34 Union Sq,, N.Y. 


CALCICAKE 


OR COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 
, “ ’ > 7 = 
AVERILL: PAINS, 
READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve years. Beware 
of imitations. Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, furnished free, to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N.Y.; 171 East Randel h St... C hicag o;: 132 East River St., Cleveland; 
N.E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., P iladelphin; 1 91 I igh St., Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOS: 


uid Paints, Hoofing. Steam Pipe 
ont oller Coverings, Steam packing, 
Sheathing, Fire, Acidand Waterproof Coat- 
ings, Cements, &c. Send for samples, [lus- 
trated Catalogues. Price List, &c. 


H. W. JOHN’S M’fg. Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








SULPHUR SPRINCS AT HOME.) 


For Skin and Blood Diseases, Rheumatism, suf 
Joints, Chronic Complaints, &e. 

A Po rtable Steam Bath at $6.00. A Portable Sul- 
phur Bath at $13.00. A Portable Fomentarion Box, 
for obstruetions, weakness and pains, und to sweat 
thefThroat or any part of the Body, neatly ar- 
ranged for traveling purposes, $8.00. 

The apparatus occupies only 12x6 inches. 

Apply for Circular. with illustrations, testimoni- 
als of leading physicians. 5 gods recommendations of 
medica! societies, to J. De BEER, M.D., 


25 “Bromfie id st., Boston. 


ROYAL POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, ful] weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn- bread, muffins, cukes, &c., thar any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Cc 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 0 
the leading Chemists of the Country 

It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once 





uses t will not 
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Che Household. 


KIND WORDS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


\ CTS of kindness, words of love or approbation, 
« if honest and true, are the cheapest comforts in 
the world. They cost the giver nothing, but their 
value to the recipient cannot be estimated, and no- 
where is their influence so magical as when they fall 
upon those who are overburdened with hard labor 
and many cares. They come to the weary like re- 
freshing slumber; they cover the unfinished labors of 
the day, that a moment before seemed insupportable 
burdens or cruel tasks, with verdure and blossoms. 
A gentle word, a slight touch, passing caressingly 
over the bowed head or lingering a moment on the 
weary hand, what power it has! How the crooked 
places become straight; the burdens light as empty 
air; the severe tasks pleasant labors, and the step so 
weary and faltering regains vigor and elasticity—for 
love has lightened labor! 

An old song gives a picture, true to nature, of the 
power of kindness on those engaged in the most com- 
mon labor of life. The farmer’s wife rose une morn- 
ing and before her came trooping thoughts of all the 
work to be done that day. Not taking each duty sep- 
arately, as it must approach her in natural order, she 
made the mistake so common to overworked, anxious 
Marthas, * careful and troubled about much serving,”’ 
of looking atitallat once. The huge pile of clothes 
to be washed, the dozen or more mouths to be fed, 
the children to “ be fixed off to school,’’ the milk to 
be skimmed, the cream to be churned—and all this 
** tu be done in a day!”’ 

** And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 
* If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed.’”’ 

While thus looking at life and its duties through the 
dark clouds of discontent and fatigue, the husband, 
passing near her, stopped, and stooping down, smil- 
ing, kissed her cheek, saying, 

“+ Jennie! you are the best and dearest wife in town.” 
A simple act, but mark its power. 
** The farmer passed on to the field; and the wife, 
In a smiling, absent way, 
Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She'd not sung for many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 
Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet 
And as golden as it could be!” 

When the children came home from school they 
told that one of their schoolmates, whose parents’ 
unkindness made his home most wretched, had ** run 
off to sea.”’ 

* * He wouldn’t, we know, if he only had bad 
As happy a home as we.’ ” 
** And the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said, 
‘Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 
No wonder that maidens will wed.’ ” 

Now these homely verses teach a lesson which, if 

fully comprehended, would ward off much misery 


and bring light on many homes over which heavy | 


clouds are settling. Homes founded under the most 
favorable circumstances are often gradually filled 
with discontent and repining, especially when daily 
bread must be earned by the sweat of the brow, and 
chiefly because the heads of those homes do not un- 
derstand that love is the lever by which the heavy 
burdens are to be hfted, and the expression of it the 
fulcrum by which it is sustained and enabled to lft 
easily ; and as the lever loses half its power without 
this prop, so we may carry heavy burdens by ex- 
haustive efforts, but they can be made light and ea’y 
only by the aid of “little deeds of kindness, little 
words of love.’’ A dumb love is not easily interpret- 
ed, or of sufficient value to make labor a pleasure; 
but when it expresses itself by words and acts, it pol- 
ishes the rusty spots, brightens the dark places, lubri- 
cates every part of life’s machinery, making it run 
smoothly. These simple tokens sweeten the sour tem- 
pered, cheer the desponding, enliven the irritable and 
unite husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, in bonds that no burdens, no 
trials, no discomforts will have power to sunder. 

This same doctrine holds good in mental as well as 
in physical troubles and burdens. When heavy afflic- 
tion befalls us, and the heart is well-nigh broken; 
when the darkness settles like a pall over us, who can 
do us any good? No kindness or gentleness can bring 
back our dead; no tenderness can take away the 
many sharp trials that must vome sooner or later to 
all. But loving deeds, a few tender words, not ob- 
trusive or ostentatious, although at first weak, and 
apparently of no avail, have a hidden, a healing 
power directed and inspired by the author of love 
himself. 

If parents will teach this doctrine both by pre- 
cept and example to their children, they will surely 
lay the foundation of peace and happiness for their 
household. The high and the tow, the rich and the 
poor, alike need to ponder over this lesson. Riches 
by no means insure happiness, nor can they make 
peaceful homes; neither can the rigors of poverty 

troy all the blessedness of homes, if, at the begin- 
u...g, love laid the foundation thereof. 


RECEIPTS, 
APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


Put into two cups of flour one half a teaspoonful 
Royal Baking Powder and sift them together. Chop 
very fine half a pound of best suet, freed from the 
skin, sprinkle over it a little salt, and stir the suet into 
the flour, and wet with one teacup of cold water; 
mix intoa smooth and rather firm dough. Line six 
cups well buttered with the paste rolled out thin. 
wetting the edge. Peel, core and slice six tender sour 
upples, cover the apples with a cup and a half of 
sugar, fill the cups with the apples, then cover the 
tops of the cups with paste. Set the cups ina stew 
pan large enough to hold them, into which put enough 
boiling water to reach to the middle of the cups. 
Steam them thus forty-five minutes, then turn them 
from the cups to a dish, sift sugar over them, and 
serve with spice sauce or any that is agreeable. 

TO MAKE SPICE SAUCE. 

Boil three fourths of a pint of water and one cupful 
of sugar together twenty minutes, remove from the 
fire and stir in one teaspoonful each of the extract of 
mace, cloves and ginger. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS (NO. 2). 

Put to three cups of flour half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder; sift them together; cut into the flour 
half a cup of sweet lard; mix with a knife into a 
smooth, firm paste with one teacupful of cold water. 
Set on ice or in a very cool place fifteen minutes. 
While the pastry is getting cold take one and a half 
cups of butter and extract the buttermilk and salt by 
pressing it in a clean towel, then flour it. Now take 
the dough and roll out on a smooth, well-fioured 
board; place the butter on it, and fold the dough 
over it, so as to cover all the butter. Roll out lightly 
to a half-inch thickness; turn it over; fold each end 
to the middle, flour it, roll out again; again turn over, 
fold each end to the middle, flour, and roll out. 
Repeat this three times more and use. (If made in 
summer this paste should be put on ice between each 
folding and rolling.) Peeland core eight fine-flavored 
tender apples, and fill the center when the core is re- 
moved with sugar. Roll out the pastry thi, cut it 
into eight squares of four inches, lay an apple on each 
square, wet the four corners of the pastry, and bring 
them together at the top of the apple and fasten by 
lappmg each edge over the other and pressing to- 
gether. Sift sugar over, lay in a baking sheet, and 
bake in a hot oven twenty-five minutes. Serve with 
hard sauce. 

HARD SAUCE. ; 

Beat one cupful of sugar and half cupful of butter 
to a light cream; add the whites of two eggs well 
beaten, and a tablespoonful of orange, lemon, currant 
orany other juice, with such seasoning as is agreeable. 
Beat all together a few minutes. Set on the ice to 
harden till needed. 

Huckleberry, strawberry or peach dumplings made 
like apple. 

CHEESE SOUP. 

To one pint and a half rich milk add one cup grated 
or finely cut cheese, a little salt, pepper and butter. 
Set it over the fire and bring toa scald; then add two 
well beaten eggs. Let it remain but an instant over 
the fire after the eggs are added or it will curdle. 
Serve not fora tea relish. The flavor is like that of 
an oyster stew. Itis very good without eggs. 

This is an economical way to use dry bits of cheese. 


Our Poung Folks. 


SING FU’S DRAGON. 
By ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 














ING Fu was a little Chinese lad, and he lived in 
China, ’way round on the other side of the earth. 
He was not what we would call a pretty child. His 
black eyes were small and round, and set obliquely in 
his head, his nose was quite flat, his complexion was 
as yellow as nankeen cloth, and his long, coarse black 
hair was diled and perfumed with musk, and braided 
into a queue or tail which hung dangling to his heels; 
but his father and mother thought him avery un- 
common boy, so you see they were just like people on 
this side of the world. 

The house in which he lived was long and low and 
had many verandas, and about it was a large garden 
in which were dwarf trees, and golden lilies, and all 
kinds of roses, white, red, pink and yellow, for even 
in China the flowers are beautiful. 

As Sing Fu was the only child of wealthy parents, 
he had almost every plaything invented since the 
days of Yaou and Shun. He had balls of every size 
and pattern, spinning tops that would run on a deli- 
cate thread to the ceiling, butterflies colored like 
tulips that could flutter about as live insects do, puz- 
zles of ivory, wood, and silver, toys that could be 
changed into many different things, and at least a 
thousand picture books. He had also a small pen- 
knife which was made in Sheffield, England, and a 
large wax doll that came from Paris; but above all 
his playthings he prized his large kite, or dragon, as 
it is called im China, The kite was pretty. Its top 
was curved like a bow, and it ended in a sharp peak 
| like a lady's bodice. Its tail was searlet, and blue, 
‘and gold, its body was green, and its face was a 








bright yellow color, not the shade of lemons or butter- 
cups, but a deep orange tint like carrots, which is the 
royal color in Cnina, and upon it were painted with 
India ink features that very much resembled those 
of Sing Fu himself. 

One evening when Sing Fu and all the the family 
were at a tea garden where a party was given in 
honor of the emperar’s parrot, the playthings began 
a talk, which wasithe cause of—but I will not antici- 
pate. 

“J,” said the silver puzzle, ‘* was made by a very 
old man who used in his youth to make images of 
Buddha. I am made of the finest silver and it took 
six months to finish me.” 

“They would have made you in fifteen minutes in 
Sheffield, where I was wrought,”’ said the pen-knife, 
“and much more beautiful things than you are made 
in London.” 

‘Where are London and Sheffield?” asked the ivory 
puzzle. 

“They are in England,” said the pen-knife, standing 
on the point of its big blade; ‘‘and England is the 
greatest country in the world.” 

“T have flown about a good deal,” said one of the 
largest butterflies, ‘‘and even when I have been up the 
highest I have never seen England.” 

“I would like to speak a moment,”’ said the wax 
doll from Paris, end as she was very good looking 
everybody was silent. ‘As the pen-knife has said, 
England is a great country, but he is mistaken when 
he calls it the greatest. France is the greatest, for it 
is the most intellectual.” 

‘* Intellectual?” said a spinning top that had been 
runcing up and down a thread to amuse itself. **‘ What 
is that, most charming creature with the rose-pink 
cheeks ?”’ 

“It is to have the power of learning and knowing 
things,” said the doll from Paris. 

“Then China must be the most intellectual, for no 
one can equal a Chinese at knowing and learning 
things,” said the top, running up the thread again. 

‘‘T wish there was some one among us wise enough 
to be an authority on these questions,”’ said one of the 
ivory toys. ‘ 

“The dragon is wise enough,” said one of the pict- 
ure books; “he has sailed in the sky and seen all the 
world, and what he does not know I do, for 1 contain 
a picture of the porcelain tower at Peking.” 

“Sure enough!” cried all the playthings, except 
the pen-knife from Sheffield, and the wax doll from 
Paris. ‘‘Sureenougb! Let the dragon speak.” 

‘*T,”’ said the dragon, *‘ have been above the clouds, 
where the sky is black and cold. I have seen the 
world spread out like a pan-cake beneath me, and 
everywhere | have seen only China. There are no 
such countries as England and France; the world is 
China, and China is the world.” 

**But,”’ said one of the old balls, “ there is certainly 
a land where the heathen live that throng our ports 
and sell us opium. I have heard Fi-loot-si, Sing Fu’s 
venerable father, speak of them. Tell us, most excel- 
lent dragon, where their land is?’’ 

‘Probably it is on the extreme confines of China,” 
said the dragon, ‘‘where the world melts into the 
darkness. The next time I fly I will gaze at the hori- 
zon, and undoubtedly if any land besides China ex- 
ists, I shall see it.” 

“You'd better fly high, my paper bird, and keep 
both youreyes open. Wiser folk than you have failed 
to discover any land besides their own,” said the pen- 
knife sharply, which, considering the keenness of his 
blades, is not surprising. 

The next day the sun shone prightly and the wind 
did not blow hard, so as soon as Sing Fu had recited a 
hundred lines of Confucius, he went upon the roof 
with Shang Te, his tutor, to fly his yellow dragon. 

**Ah, the time has come!”’ thought the dragon. 
“Now I shall know whether China is the world, and 
the world is China, or if France and England are half 
of it. If Ican break this envious string I will fly to 
the sun and find out about everything.” 

Shang Te held the dragon high in his hands and 
Sing Fu ran a little way off with the string which 
chained it to the earth. ‘One, two, three,” cried 
Shang Te and gave tbe dragon a toss. The west wind 
caught it and sent it upward and away it went, 
higher and higher till 1t was almost as high as the 
steeple of the pagoda, which is a Chinese church. 

At last it had flown as far as the string would allow. 
‘* Now is my time,’’ thought the dragon, and gave a 
little tug at the string. ‘ Snap!” went thestring, and 
then, how I grieve to tell it, away the dragun went 
tail over head, down, down, and landed plump in the 
garden behind Sing Fu’s home. 

“Oh! Dear! My darling, my splendid dragon!” 
cried Sing Fu, so excited by the loss of his pet he 
would have fallen off the roof if Shang Te had not 
caugbt him by the pig-tail. ‘‘Save my dragon, good 
Shang Te, and you shall have my tart for supper. 
Alas, it will be smashed, I know it will be smashed.”’ 

*Oh no,” said Shang Te, who had watched the 
course of the dragon while his master had been cry 
ing. ‘It is hanging safe and sound on a tea busb in 
the garden.”’ 

Though a little bruised and somewhat shaken the 
dragon was comparatively unhurt; but Sing Fu 
would not trust it in the air again that day. ‘It is 
an unlucky time for dragons, that is clear,’ he 
said. 

At night when everybody was fast asleep the moon 
shone into the play-room and made it almost as light 
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as day, and the playthings, sitting up and wideawake, 
listened while the dragon told his adventures. 

“I went up,” said he, * far beyond the clouds, and 
the beautiful, flat earth lay beneath me. I looked 
carefully north, south, east and west, but could see 
no land{called England or France. All below me was 
China, celestial, flowery China. In my joy I resolved 
to fly to the sun and learn about everything, and I 
tugged at my string until it broke. Away I flew like 
a bird, glad and free, straight toward the sun. I felt 
a certain lightness in my head and grew warm, but 1 
retained my wits till I reached the sun, against which 
| struck with considerable force. Indescribable sen- 
sations ran ali over me, [I lost all consciousness, and 
then I suppose I fell back to the earth, for soon after- 
wards our dear master clasped me in his arms and 
called me his treasure.”’ : 

All the Chinese playthings made a low bow to the 
dragon, the tops even stooa on their heads to express 
their deep respect, but the Sheffield penknife lay on 
its back and said in a tone as sharp as a razor: 

**(Queer sensation! Very likely. You doubtless 
curued more than a hundred somersaults after your 
string broke.” 

“Sumething may be forgiven our friend the pen- 
kuife on the score of ignorance,” said the dragon, 
gravely. 

* But we will not permit so great and learned a 
person as yourself to endure the abuse and scorn of 
au outlandish foreigner,’ cried the silver puzzle, 
shutting up all the blades of the pen«nife and uhbrow- 
ing it out of the window. 

** We consider you the head of the family, and there- 
fore we will not have you made fun of,” said the big 
ball, and then dropped with all his might on the wax 
doll from Paris. 

‘I’m sorry you broke her head,” said the dragon. 
‘She was very pretty, aud I have been thinking for 
some time of making her my wife.” 

** She would have given you a great deal of trouble,” 
said a spinning top. ‘ There are very few ot us, be- 
tween you aud me, my dear dragon, who are prepared 
to marry a female who can talk about intellect and 
kuows the things she did.” 

“She could not have troubled me much,”’ said the 
dragon, smiling, “since [ have been to the sun and 
know all the secrets of the world.” 

* At last,” cried the ivory toy, ** we have ap author- 
ity in the play-room. I predict he will be a great 
comfort to us.” 

And so it proved, for whenever the playthings dif- 
fered in their opinions or wanted to learn about any- 
thing they alwaysaskec the dragon, who immediately 
told them what he had discovered in regard to that 
particular subject when he made bis journey to the 
sun, and that setcled it. 








A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE CAPITAL OF 
JAPAN. 
By M. A. Roe. 


N different letters received from our friends in 

Japan there are descriptions of Tokio, or Yeddo, 
as it was formerly called, that I thought might be of 
ivterest, and I give them here in a condensed form. 

They say you can drive in a different direction 
about Tokio every day in the year, it is such an im- 
mense city. There are two rivers running through it, 
and two sets of moats, with high stone walls. These 
moats are full of lotus flowers in June. The gates 
have been removed, and in some places the moats 
also, and new boulevards built over them. There is 
one bridge 1n the city called The Bridge of Japan, and 
from it distances are measured all over the empire. 

They have lines of omuibuses drawn by horses, but 
all their horses are small and have no speed, though 
steady trayellers. The favorite mode of travel is with 
the Jinrikishas. which are just like two-wheeled 
baby carriages, with shafts and a bar across the end. 
Inside of this bar the coolie-man stands or runs, draw- 
ing you as if it werea pleasure. They can actually 
travel eight miles an hourand forty a day, though 
they don’t often go so far. They generally carry one 
person only, but my friend has seen two full-grown 
Japs and a large child drawn by one man. ‘Two men 
can leave horses ’way behind. 

The bettos are a class of men who take care o1 
horses, and as the streets are very crowded, and the 
people never get out of the way themselves, you must 
have a betto to run ahead and clear the road. 

On account of the typhoons the Japs build their 
houses very low. in the cities they are mostly of 
wood and a kind of cement made of mud dredged 
from the river bed. This is formed into black tiles, 
and when used with mortar it has a very good effect. 
They also construct a number of fire-proof buildings 
called * godowns.” These line the river banks and 
are mixed up with the other houses. Fires occur very 
frequently. The people place their movables in one 
of these godowns, then, after removing the mats, 
let their housesburn. They go to a fire with buckets, 
like well buckets, one little piece of hose, a wooden 
engine as large as a wheeibarrow, and a few short 
bamboo ladders. They also carry a long pole witha 
gilt face, like a comic representation of the sun, with 
gilt rays around it and four gilt anchors dangling ‘ 
below. They move very leisurely, but make a great 
fuss placing this pole in the midst of the fire, as it is 
supposed to bea wonderful help. An attempt was 
made to introduce steam engines, but the people were ; 








afraid of them, and the carpenters opposed them as 
injuring their trade. When a carpenter contracts to 
build a house he asks how many mats large they 
wantit? These mats are made of bamboo and put 
up the required size, then the houses built inside of 
them, their use being to keep out cold and wet. 

The native shops are all open to the street, and im 
the evening the storekeepers move out their goods 
and spread them in rows on the ground, and then 
have torches and lanterns to show them off; and it 
seems as though all the people do their shopping at 
this time. 

My friends went into a large silk store one day, and 
as soon as they entered the shopkeeper began to cry 
out something. which was to announce that a cus- 
tomer had arrived. They then asked them upstairs, 
to be more comfortable. These stairs were almost 
perpendicular and the steps short and highly pol- 
ished. When upon the upper floor the proprietor 
gave them two boxes to sit on, and brought smoking 
utensils, then two or three men and boys squatted 
in front of them to find out what was wanted. 
They brought quantities of silk for them to examine, 
beautiful brocades, interwoven with gold and silver 
thread. Generally in theseshops tea is handed round, 
but always without milk and sugar. 

They have also curio shops, where all kinds of bric- 
a-brac are sold, and men bring beautiful things 
around to the Louses, like pedlars. In summer they 
have traveling flower shows, carried on what re- 
sembles a pair of scales balanced over the shoulder. 
Here they have plants for sale very cheap, three 
verbenas being offered for one cent. They bave 
also shops where they sell sweetened ice water. 

They have a decimal currency, and all below five 
cents are copper corus. They have also a silver and 
paper currency, but the latter is chiefly used. Skilled 
labor is worth twenty-five centsaday. Yet most of 
the Japs do not burt themselves with over work. In 
gardening three men would be engaged in pulling 
a few weeds, and every half hour they would go and 
sit in the sun and smoke a pipe. These were paid by 
the job, not the day. They have also been seen cut- 
ting the grass with scissors, while lying at full length. 





VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 
By E. L. K. 
“INNIE’S mamma was going down stairs to make 
+ tarts, so she said, 

‘*Now, Minnie, keep quiet, and watch baby while 
he sleeps, and [ll be back soon.” 

* But, mamma, I want to do, too,”’ and Minnie 
drew her little dripping hands out of the basin where 
she was washing her dolly’s clothes, and began to get 
down from her chair. 

**No, Minnie,” said mamma, * You stay here, like a 
good girl, and take care of brother.” 

Why, mamma ?” 

“ Because mamma says so,” and mamma turned to 
the door. 

* But mamma, pleathe mamma, tell me why.” 

“ Don’t ask again, dear.” 

“ But mamma, I want to know tan‘t I do, too” 

Mamma thought she would not repeat her order, so 
she went to the kitchen, and was busy rolling out her 
pastry when Minnie, with wet apron and soapy hands, 
crept slowly and softly into the room. Mamma felt 
sorry because her little girl did uot mind her, so she 
did not speak. Minnie came closer and closer, and 
at last leaned on the table and swung her feet, but 
sull her mamma took no notice of her. 

Oh, how Minnie longed to reach out her hand and 
try to make some tarts, too! But she knew she was 
in disgrace, and she did not dare to do so. At last she 
grew tired of her mamma’s silence; so she ventured 
to ask, ** Mamma, why you look tho thorry for?” 

** Because my little girl was naughty and didn’t 
watch her httle brother.” 

‘But, mamma, 'twathn’t any uthe. I juth told Dod 
to thend down two of hith very betht angelth to watcb 
baby till I camed down to help you make tarths, and 
then | let the water run loud in the bathin, tho when 
he openth hith eyeth he won’t cry and trouble the 
angelth— Mamma, why do you runaway tho fatht 
when I'm tellin’ you ?” 





Very tearful was Minnie while her mamma was 
wiping the water from the floor and trying to comfort 
the baby; and she said, over and over again, ** Oh, 
mamma, I’m tho thorry; I'll never do tho any more’!”’ 

Then mamma suid she would forgive her; so Min- 
nie dried her eyes, and, looking at the large wet spot, 
said, 

“T think thothe angelth might have turned the wa- 
ter off anyhow, don’t you, mamma?” 








THE STORY ALICE MADE OUT OF HER 
HEAD. 
€ lepemncereen grew tired telling stories, so Alice said 
it was her turn, and after folding her hands and 
drawing a long breath she proceeded slowly: 

“Unt there ud a mini’ter, a-n-d he ud a very bad 
mini’ter; toe they tent him to a p’eachin’ ’chool, but 
it didn’t do him any dood; toe they tent him to a 
p’eachin’ boardin’ ’chool and that done him better; 





a-n-d when he camed out he ud a very dood colored 
mini’ter indeed.” 








‘What a wonderful story,”’ said Grandma, ‘ Was 
he white to begin with ?” 

“Et,” assented Alice. 

“Where did you ever hear that story?’ 
Grandma. 

* Oh,” whispered little Alice, “I dut made it up out 
of my head.”’ 

What very funny heads some little girls must have! 

F. 


asked 





YIVHO SAOSSTAONd AHL 


T is a fact that must go without the telling that the 
Professor cannot do much talking this week with- 
out getting red in the face. Such goings on as they're 
having at the Christian Union office! New paint, 
new carpets, and the Professor’s chair upside down 
in a corner! 

It is ashame to treat a gentle, white-haired old man 
in this way. It would be wrong even to ask the 
youngest editor to write sitting head downward, Iu 
for an aged—here boy, quick! Some wa—ter 











CLON. 

\ T first we thought that we would get very much 
+ excited over the ‘‘cion”’ puzzle. We've received 
pints and pints of answers—lists containing words 
that are no more “ Englisb,” so far as the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant goes, than a teakettle is a loce- 
motive. Still, as we didn’t say “ English words with 
all the modern improvements,”’ we don’t know as we 
can blame the army of searchers who sauntered 
through unabridged editions. How many desire u~ 
to frame and hang up their lists as a solemn warning 
to future generations never to hunt for “‘cion” words ” 
The prizes will be sent to Laura M. Farwell, Holly, 
N. Y., and Fanny E. Earle, Northampton, Mass. 


PUZZLES. 


STEP LADDER. 
x x * 
ES 
+ 
* * * 


Left hand upright (read downwards) means: A 
promise. Right hand: To confuse. Rounds, begin- 
ning at the bottom, mean: 1. Bonds. 2. Book of Ice- 
landic Mythology. 3. Always. 4. Anglo-Saxon way 
of spelling one of the bones of the chest. 5. An ever- 
green plant. M. H. M. 

SINGLE DIAGONAL, 

The diagonal is from left to right, and is the 
same as the first word. The last two letters of each 
word are the same. Each word is of five letters. The 
first word is a sweet sound of bells. The second a 
plant. The third relates to uncleanness. The fourth 
is a consciouspess of guilt. The fifth 1s censure. 

A DIAMOND THAT IS THE SAME WHEN REVERSED. 

1. A consonant. 

. An abbreviation of note to help the memory. 
. Without inequalities. 

. The same as the second. 

. The same as the first. 


om 8 ix 


SONCEAL!:D SINGLE DIAMOND IN SQUARE WORD OF 
LARGER SINGLE DIAMOND. 
First, a substantive. 
Second, having finished a meal. 
Third, a pastime. 
Fourth, conclusion. 
Fifth, a consonant. 
SINGLE DIAMOND WITHIN THE SQUARE WORD OF THIS. 
1. A consonant. 
2. To gain a victory. 
3. A consonant. 
RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 


M. B. H. 


*k* * & & 

* * *# & & 

es ke *& & 

* * * & * 
** *& * & 


1. To choose. 2. A sort of recess in 
A map. 4. One older than another. 


Words across. 
a room. 3. 
5. A drain. 


Words down. 1. Vowel. 2. An exclamation. 3. An 
epoch. 4. Tosummon. 5. Expressingin word. 6. To 
load. 7. To stitch. 8. A syllable in music. 9. A con- 
sonant. M. B. H. 


WORD SQUARE. 
The firsi is to seize, Iam told; 
The second is hundreds of years; 
You’ll find that the third is to hold : 
Can you fourth now the auswer, my dears ? 
UNCLE WILL. 
ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF MAY 1. 
Charade.—Flag. J 
Star Puzzle.—Petra, among, grand, decay, years, sweep, 
pride, every, yield, droop. 
Double Acrostic. 
P u—siB H 
A Lh, 2. 
Unl@kelY 
L i oO N 
HindranckE 
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Farm and Garden. 


PLANTING TREES. 

Ir is a simple thing to do—the right 
planting of trees—but when one sees 
how many young trees and shrubs uni- 
formly die after being set out he natur- 
ally infers something wrong has been 
done somewhere. It is an easy matter 
to blame the nurseryman, or tree agent, 
who sold the trees, and say the stock 
was injured before it was delivered, but 
seven times out of ten this is not the 
truth, and we propose by and by to tell 
our readers just how responsible dealers 
pack and deliver their stock. There has 
been altogether too much wholesale 
condemnation of tree agents in the 
rural press, and it is time that the pains- 
taking efforts of honest dealers should 
be set forth and defended. 

Just now we have to do with the buy- 
er’s handling of his trees. Very likely 
he drives several miles to the place of 
delivery without either blankets or 
straw to protect the roots, tumbles his 
bundles into the wagon and goes home 
unconcernedly with the hot sun drying 
the roots of his trees. Of course he 
hasn’t thought about digging his holes 
before the trees arrive, so they lie about 
on the ground while be and the hired 
man dig the holes. Holes they are, sure 
enough. He knows how to set a post 
well enough, the chief point being to 
make the hole as small as possible, so he 
fits his holes to his trees, and a very tight 
fit he makes, The ground is either dry and 
lumpy or wet and pasty. In either case 
it is shoveled loosely about the roots of 
the trees (which are put at least a foot 
deeper than they ought to be) and then 
tramped down by the cowhides of the 
plavter. If in dry lumps there are air- 
spaces left about the roots in which they 
shrivel for want of drink and die, or if 
wet the pasty mass is trodden so hard 
that the roots cannot ‘breathe,’ and 
they die of suffocation. If itis a young 
orchard our planter makes a sure thing 
of it by sowing grain among the trees 
which robs it of both food and drink, 
and by and by “ that rascally tree agent” 
is roundly abused. 

Now for the right way, which we said 
was asimple one. But the nature and 
needs of root and soil must be rigidly 
observed. They are made for each other 
and must be in proper condition. A 
root lives and thrives in darkness, moist- 
ure, and a greater or less degree of heat. 
Light and air are destructive to it. and 
it dies under the conditions that favor 
the top. So the way to manage the 
roots while out of the ground is to keep 
them moist and shaded. If they are 
shriveled the only hope of recovery is 
to bury the whole tree for a few days in 
moist earth. As the roots draw their 
nutriment direct from the soil it must 
be fertile in order to yield immedi- 
ate food; in fine tilth, that it may be 
packed close about the roots: moist, so 
that a free water supply may pass to the 
leaves; and yet dry, so that no putty-like 
packing may occur. Soil moist enough 
to pack together when pressed in the 
hand, yet dry enough to fall apart when 
touched, is in prime condition. Dig the 
holes a foot wider at least than the ex- 
tremity of the roots (which should 
be shortened in more or less aceord- 
ing to their length and number), 
and no deeper than will allow the 
tree to stand with its collar at the 
surtace, then with fine loam and with- 
out any manure of any kind work the 
spaces under the roots as full as pos- 
sible. When these are filled throw 
on dirt enough to cover the upper 
roots and then tramp hard. Here the 
post-hole rule may come in play. A tree 
ought to be set as firm as a post, but it 
must be done only with the springy soil 
we havedescribed. This may be pressed 
as tightly as possible and no harm will 
come of it. After the tree is thoroughly 
firmed the hole may be filled up with 
earth loosely thrown in and left to set- 
tle. Some of the books say a great deal 
about working the dirt about the roots, 
but nothing about making them firm 
and tight, and others lay stress on 
throwing several pails of water among 
the roots as the planting proceeds. But 
both ways leave the tree in & loose and 
shaky condition, disturbed by every 
wind and rude hand. The first method 








without either water or much fussing 
may be almost guaranteed to carry 
through any tree that is in good order 
to start with, and it will need no staking 
besides. 

The planting of evergreens is attended 
with more labor than that of deciduous 
trees. The small fibrous roots are hidden 
by the foliage and are hard to get at. A 
good way is to tie a cord around the 
lower branches untill the tree is planted. 
Evergreen roots are very tender and 
must be carefully kept from drying; 
but these trees can be planted much 
later in the season and after the buds 
are started. Put on leather gloves to 
keep the foliage from scratching and 
the sap from staining the hands. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver 
tiser and the Publish.. by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM, 








is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymen using it. 
ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, ‘R. I., March 22, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO 
Gentlemen :—We are more ona more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it. and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a betuer 
quality of butter this summer by means of it thun 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $!.Wa 
pound for our butter. 
ry truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 
Address for Circular. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





wane mainae GARDEN ENGINE 
FOUNTAIN PUMP.\.,g Fine EXTIN- 
GUISHER. for Wish- 
fing Windows, Car- 
riages, etc. Protects 








a¢-quer,, Buildings from Fire, 

meerst and Trees, Vines, etc., 

‘ from Insects. Throws 

m water 0) feet. Hasily 

faim carried. N» Dwelling, 

Country Home. or Factory should be without the 

Fountain Pum Send for Large Lllustrated Cir- 

cular. J. VHITMAN, Sole Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 









Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


A forty-eight column paper, in quarto form, will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday-School Assembiy and Scien- 
tifle Congress, from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year, and pay © undays excepted) through 
the sessions of the Assemblyin August of every 
— his paper will contain exact stencgraphic 
ports of all coy) wees npn of the Assembly, in- 
cluding all the ientific and Literary Lectures 
nd Sermons, and also reports of class instruc- 
tions, drills, &c., &. 
Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a department 
of Normal Class work. and Rev. L. H. Bugbee, 
D.D., President of Allegheny College, bas Neon 
engaged to prepare a commentary on analysis of 
the International Sunday-school lessons for each 
sunday : f the year for this pees r. 

Twenty thousand copies o e paper were issued 
as an advance sheet on April 8th, which contains 
a large amount of information in regard to the 
Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, 

When five or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies 6 cents each. 

jaeux Advertising, subscriptions or single copies, 
a 


M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Can 1 Obtain a Patent? 


This is the first inquiry that naturally occurs 
to every author or discoverer of a new idea or 
improvement. The quickest and best way to 
obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, 
is to write to us(Munn & Co.), describing the 
invention, with a small sketch. All we need 
is to get the idea. Do not use pale ink. Be 
brief. Send stamps for postage. We will im- 
mediately answer and inform you whether or 
not your improvement is probably patent- 
able; and if so, give you the necessary in- 
a for further procedure. Our long 

rience enables us to decide quickly. For 

s advice we make no charge. All persons 
--d desire to consult us in to obtain- 
ing patents are cordially invited to do so. We 
shall be happy to see them in person at our 
office, or to advise them by letter. In all 
cases, they may expect from us a careful con- 
sideration of: their plans, an honest opinion, 
and a prompt reply. 

What Security Have 1 that my communi- 
cation to Munn & Co. will be faithfully guard- 
ed and remain confidential ? 

Answer.—You have none except our well- 
known integrity in this respect, upon & 
most extensive practice of —_ — hand 
ing. Our clients are numbe y bundreds 
of thousands. They are to be found in every 
town and city in the Union. Please to make 
inquiry about us. Such a thing as the be- 
trayal of a client’s interests, when committed 
to our professional care, never has occurred, 
and is not likely to occur. All business and 
communications intrusted to us are kept 
secret and con 

Address MUNN & CO., 

Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

37 Park Row, New York. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER ? 


Consult the “ List of Summer Resorts” ad- 
vertised in the 


N. Y. EVENING POST. 
For sale at all news stands, or at the Office, 











No. 206 Broadway. 


Sabbath School Song Books 


Good News. 


(35 ets). This charming Sabbath School Songster 
has won & multitude of friends, and needs no 
praise from those who have heard its sweet melo- 
dies. But ali should try it—and 
young singers are sure to be. 
“ Beautiful Gate,” and “ 





GooD NEWS a perpetual oy. 


Shining River. 


(35 cts). It is a book of the same nature and gen- 
eral excellence as“ Good News,’ and differs only 
as the tastes of composers equally good will differ. 
Let your girls and boys -y on this “* shining riv- 
er.”’ making the way vocal with sweet and pure 
lyrics like * we Vale,” * Shining Land,” or 
* Like the Stars 








CHORAL PRAISE. (25 cts). Isa collection 
of Cnunts, Songs and short Anthems, for Episcopal 
Sabbath schools. The beauty of its contents will 
commend it to any denomination. 





Those who play the organ for Sabbath School 
Singing, will welcome the new 


CLARKE’S 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


$2.50 Boards, $3 Cloth), which melodies are. in true 
eed Organ style, are excellent for the “ organ 
touch ” and practice, and are unusually fresh and 
interesting 
Books sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CQ., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











a 


i 
The Best Sunday-School Music Book 
Specimen ry es Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 








Per Posen, { express ; $4.20 1 il. 
FILLMORE Bkos, PC : CINNATL 0. 0. 
——\ 


HALF PRICE 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS desire to call the 
attention of music buyers throughout the 
country te their new and extensive 


Special Catalogue of Sheet Music. 
which embraces thousands of Beautiful, 
Standard and popular Pieces of VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, which 
they offer at 


One-Half Retail Price ! 


Copies of this SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
will be mailed FREE to any address. No 
Teacher, Musician or Music Buyer should 
fail te send for our SPECIAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHEAP MUSIC. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, CLEVELAND, O 








worth of Music for $1, Sample 1c 
Agents wanted. Outfitlic. KING & SMITH 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Place.N.Y, 


READERS 


OF THE 


N. Y. Evening Post 


temporarily absent from the city may have 
this journal mailed to them for 75 cents a 
month, which includes postage. The address 
will be changed as often as desired, and if the 
term paid for has not expired when the sub- 
scriber returns to New York, the paper will 
be served by carrier at his residence. Address 
Ww. C. BRYANT & CoO., Publishers, 
206 Broadway. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ry ye et WEFKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZ : One ce either for 
ome year, yaw -y Preoud bythe 4s , toany 
Subscriber in United States or Canada'on re- 


ceipt of $4. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
aa RPER’S BAAR, 10 one address, for ea 
or any two for ‘ostage prepa the 
Pubs ishers. [2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 

mail on Land Ten Cents. 

HARP &k & BROT . Franklin Square, N. Y. 
New Catalogues free 


B oOo KS. by  —~1 on SS faremntoe 


CASSELL, Parr, x8 "ALP 
696 Broadway, New York 


$I 














7s Christian Endeavor Advisory Commission 
wishes to find a place for a smart boy, ap or- 
phan, of eleven or susive years. Apply by letter 


atthe Christian Onion office. 








a ' 
The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews, For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 27 Park Place, 





New York. 


DRY: GOODS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 


FINE MILLINERY COODS. 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND INFANTS, 











DEPARTMENT ONE. 


ae TRIMMED HATS, 50c., 75c., $1, $1.25 
$1.50, $2, $2.50. 


DEPARTMENT TWO. 


VERY HANDSOME AT $2.75, $3 TO $4.75. 


DEPARTMENT THREE. 


SUPERB DESIGNS AND NOVELTIES, $5 TO $35. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


ANNIVERSARY HATS, 


NEW SHAPES, 


MAY DAY, MAY QUEEN, 
MAY WALK, MAY BLOSSOM, 


SMLLING BORK. MORNING GLORY, 
At , 80c., at 40c., at 50c, 





SCHOOL HATS, 8¢., 10c., 12c. 


STRAW CGOODS. 


LARGEST STOCK, MOST COMPLETE ASSORT- 

MENT OF NOVELTIES IN SHAPES OF 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE 

IN THIS CITY. 

LADIES’ PROMENADE HATS AND BONNETS 
at 65c., 75c., 85e.. 95e., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

ENGLISH MILAN HATS, 65c , 75c., 85c., 9c. 

CHILDREN’S PAMILLA AND MANILA HATS, 

25e , 85c., to 50e. 

LEGHORN BLOOMERS, 45c., 55c., 65¢., 75c., 85ce. 

95c., $1.25, $1.50. 

FRENCH CHIP BATS, 55c., 75e., $1, up. 





BOYS ‘AND YOUTH’S HATS AND CAPS, léc. 
25c., 35¢e., 50e., 75¢, 

CROQUET, RIDING, AND SEA-SIDE HATS. 
BOYS’ BROWN CANTON HATS (trimmed) 35c. 





INFANTS’ LACE CAPS AND BONNETS, 35c., 
50e ., 65¢., up. 


MOURNINC BONNETS. 


ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY. 








FRENCH FLOWERS, 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. 





ara up. 


TRIMMING SILKS at 35c. per 
TRIMMING SATINS at 5Uc., 75c. per yard. 

1,500 CARTONS OF RIBBONS. 
All Gils Gros Grain, Finest Qualities, at 6c., 8c., 10c., 


SATIN and GROS GRAIN at 10c., l6c., 20c., 
usc. FINEST ASSURTMENT IN THIS CiTY. 





LARGE STOCK OF REAL LACES, GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


KID GLOVES. 


2 BUTTONS. 25c., , 55e. 

2. BUTTON TREPOUSSE, $1.4 

3-BUTTON TREFOUSSE, #1. ‘65. 

OUR — GLOVE, 2 buttons, 90c.; 3 but- 
tons, 





Catalogue and Price List, 
Containing over 500 Llustra- 
tions, sent by mail free on ap- 
plication. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 

Grand Central Fancy and Dry Geods 

Establishment, 

Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 

THE BEST “ LIGHTED ” STORE in the CITY. 

A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 

The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 

LADY’s WARDROBE, 

Toilet, Comfort, or Use. We make specialties of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Black Dress Goods, Dress-Making, and Millinery. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 











GD |! 
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SUMMER HOSIERY 


AND 


Underwear. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are prepared to show a choice stock of 
FANCY AND STAPLE STYLES IN 
SILK, BALBRIGGAN, 
LISLE THREAD AND COTTON 
HOSE, « HOSE AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


TAPESTRIES, 
RAW SILKS,| ’ 
Hindoo and Gold Cloths, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


CRETONNES, SERGES, SATINKS, 


LACE CURTAINS 


And DRAPERIES, 
LACE BED SPREADS, LAMBREQUINS 
And PILLOW SHAM8, 
GOLD-BORDERED AND HOLLAND SHADES, 
CORNICES, POLEand RINGS, MATTRESSES, &c., 
To order at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


PERSIAN RUGS. 
CARPETS. 


A fine stock now on Exhibition in NEW 
NOVEL DESIGNs. 


ALSO, 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 
IN SPRINC CARPETINCS. 


WILTON, 











and 


AXMINSTER, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRLES and INGRAINS. 


LINOLEUMS. 


AMERICAN and ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS. 
NEW PATTERNS in 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
STAIR RODS, MATS, DRUGGETS, &c., &¢ 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 
MRS. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
New Styles and 








Patterns now ready, 


Having always cut 
these 
self, 1 
taught or given the 


patterns my- 


have never 
right to anyone tocut 
them. Am now pre- 
pared to fill orders 
either wholesale or 
All genuine 

will 


retail. 
patterns bear 
trade - mark com- 


posed of my initials. 





Send for illustrated 
catalogue and price- 
list to 





MRS. H. Ss. HUTCHINSON, 
.Or the Manufacturer, 


E. C. CRANVILLE 


Box S86, NORFOLK, VA. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
qeaitty. © only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
ere 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
ad $9. ete pares perfect cy satistctoy to take any 
sh KE EEPS Wint A a: 8 hi 8 ‘OFES 





searale Sao ee ary be pest, $1. eer ll 
Four-ply VEEP St wv NDE oy Be. er pair. 


Red eee 
quality, $1.50 
White Fiannel 
each. 
Canton Flannel paar and Vests, — heavy, 
5c. each. KEEP’S UMBRELLA 
Best Gingham, heme protected ribs, a each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 
Circulars and samples matied free on application. 
ie ists Ep wat Golivered fre 
UFACTURING ROVEAR Y; 
o AND eo RK. 


an refer by —h , A the Gulliakess of this 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 

Bost * quality W Wasa BLUE and most liberal meas- 
RGER, Proprietor, 

9 Nosh ‘Weeead ‘Btreet, Philadelphia. 


Undershee kWE iciweds, best 


*Undervests, best quality, $1.50 












1878, 1840. 


JONES. 


NOVELTIES. 





Z — 
Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 
Millinery. 


“”, Fancy Goods. 


Dress Goods, 
Sacques, 2 Z ‘Z 
Gloves, |Z 

Shawls a 
Suits, Z 


“ JONES ° 


oe EIGHTH AVE. 
| AND 
4 Nineteenth | Street. . Nineteenth ‘Strect.} 


“D plesters. 


"-. zine en, 





aI 








= 
| 
| 








— ‘ceiliiielecats acegtiadel idence 
Shoes, "i. A Silken, 
Ribbons, Z Fy " Cloths, 
Underwear Zz. 2 Domestics, 


Upholstery, a , Zz 


Carpets, 
‘2% House Furnishing 
Z Goods. 


Furniture, 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 





t? Spring and Summer Goods now opening. 
Great variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All orders will receive rome attention. Samples 


and Catalogues “Yr 
JONES “aia: JONES 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th & 28th Sts., N.Y. 








We are now offering the Greatest Bargains in 


SUITS 


ever seen in this city. 

These are all of the newest shades and styles, 
and we guarantee them to be fully 40 per cent. less 
than the prices of any other suits sold in the city. 





ONE LOT BOURETTE SUITS IN GRAY, 
7 Y TRIMMED, AT $4.50; WORTH 87. 

ONE LOT RICH DAMASSE SUITS AT $5.50; 
ee $10. 

ONE LOT DEBRIGE SUITS, NEW SHADES: 
STYLISHLY TRIMMED, AT $6; WORTH $12. 

ONE LOT HANDSOME BOURRTTHS AT 6.50; 
WORTH $12.50. 

HANDSOME SILK TRIMMED SUITS, IN 
SERGE, BOURETTE AND CAMEL’S HAIR, AT 
$10.50; WORTH $16. 

PRINCESS SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED 
WITH SILK, AT $12; WORTH $20 

PURK MOHAIR SUITS, PRINC ESS STYLE, 
SLEEVES AND TRIMMINGS ALL OF SILK, AT 
$13.50; WORTH $22 

PRINCESS SUITS OF JAPANESE SILK, AT 
$18.50; WORTH $25. 

STRIPED AND CHEC KED SUMMER SILKS, 
#25, $30, 915; WORTH 40 PER CENT. MORE. 

HANDSOME SILK AND Nt CLOTH 

COSTUMES AT VERY LOW PRIC 

a SUITS, IN EVERY vanAurY, 
LOW I RICES. 

BOYS’ CASSIMERE SUITS AT PRICES 30 PER 
CENT UNDER THOSE OF OTHER HOUSES. 

Also just purchased the entire stock of a manu- 
facturer of 


Pique Suits and Infants’ Slips. 


PIQUE SUITS, PRAT HULEY EMBROIDER- 
ED, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 UP TO $15. 

These have been bought at much less than cost 
of manufacture and cannot be duplicated in this 
city at the price. 

Infants’ Slips, nicely tucked front and back, at 
60c.; worth 

Very handsome Slip, with embroidery, &c., at Tic. 
85c. a $1.50 

ALSO A GREAT JOB_IN_ LADIES’ 
SPRING CAMEL’S HAIR CLOAKS 
WORTH $4. 

One lot Spring Matelasse Cloaks at $4.50; worth $8. 

Handsome Dolman Wraps, Fichus, Mantelets, 
&c., at $7; worth $12. 

LADIES’ WRAPPERS AT 5éc., Se. ., 75¢., 
WORTH FIFTY PER CENT. MOR 

LADIES’ CLOTH wWaArPEns 
$3.7 75, #5 1 U IP; VERY CHEAP 


AT 


LIGHT 
AT $2.50; 


$1 UP; 
ro $2.75, $3, 








Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS: 
For LADIES & CHILDREN. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Send for Dlustrat- 
ed Catalogue and Reduced 
d Price List. Agents wanted. 


Alice Fietcher & Co. 
Successors to 
Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
--& 6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 








SENT FREE, 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of 
SPRINC STYLES in 


Millinery, Straw and Fancy, 
by sending your address to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


343--345 Sth Ave., cor. 27th St., N.Y. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
FANS, LACES AND GLOVES. 


.\The Christian Union 


FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list. and so to its poseeaty and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 


Ist. A series of papers on “ POLITICAL 


PROBLEMS,” by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D., 


whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old-time pungency and power. 
2d. A series of papers on 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


*“ Bishop of Chautauqua,’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3d. ““OuR FOLKS AT POGANUC,” by 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 

4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 


Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 


giving the principles on which he has acted 
and; the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 


whom the Tritmme describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONT- 
NENT by a distinguished ae who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito o 
“‘ Berliner.” 
8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. “ HorsE CAR CONVERSATIONS ”’ 
Boston Litterateur. 


the “SUNDAY 


by a 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 


llth. COMMENTS 
8. 8S. Lesson by 


Lyman Abbott. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


2th. Rev. JoskPH COOK’s LECTURES con- 
densed. 
13th. “* LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY” by 
Laicus. 
14th, 


LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS 5 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. I. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta C Jollege : Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. pop y Dwight, of Yale Theological 
Seminary ; Conant, D.I Edw 
Eggleston, Re D.: and Prof. Rossiter: W. — 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
vase Eggleston, D.D., Rev. ‘Leonard Bacon, 
Rey. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamil- 
ton, ay. Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M.C. Hazard, Rev. 
E. A. , Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
Fe Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren D.D., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. rr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD inetbdceindemais, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
FARM AND GARDEN, by 


Mr. W. H. Coleman. 
18th. EprroRIALs, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


1jth. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, New York 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the the Christian Union. 








Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 









x > Have Removed to 
SH B31 E. 7h St, Union Sq, 


NEW YORK. 
Send 3c. stamp for book of 


31 E. 17th 8t. 
UnionSquare 
designs and prices. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, léc., 16c., 18¢. and 20c. per 
yard and uoward 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, l6c., 18c. and 2c. per yard and upward. 


(FANCY MATTINCS, 


27c., 0c. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 








USE ONLY 


gLluc 


S*jeau Ss 


ANGELIQUE 

TOOTH wae* 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


Ss. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D’IRIS, 
“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


if 


o 


~H 


THE MOST: 


SOLD EVERYWHER 


UBY & 





BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 








EARL 


Surface-Barning WH  Self-Feeding 


LINTON Wrought 


Revertible Flue Furnace. | Iron 
WITH BRICK LINED FIRE-POT. 


mm = OT A IT, 


Wrought Iron Furnace, 
WITH CAST IRON FIRE-POT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago. 


. De ROBINSON'S | 
yn eee OOKs 
SONG ns ORM Sur 
ron G CHOIRS AND MNS & oe 

cue ea 11 SONGS 


SPIRITUAL po 4 


NGS, & er” 
ean 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleangh 
OUR IMPROVED PEST POISO 


8 SAFE, sure and cheap Wal, of Ss 
POTATO BUG, 
Currant Worm, and all Insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warranted to kill Fivg 
Bues where Paris Green kills Onx, yet it 
is SAFER 1o Usk, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costs only 2c. to Sc. per acre, }-Ib 
box sent free by mail for 9c, Send for circular with 

hundreds of testimonials. 
Our Cabbage Worm Destroyer 
is NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to the worm. 
Sample for — sent free on receipt of 15 = 
POSTAGE STAMPS ACCEPTED, Discount to the Trad 
a en ee CHEMIC AL WORKS, J. R, Dry, Agent, 
P. O. Box 3139. Office, 66 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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THE CURE’S PROGRESS. 
MONSTEUR the Curé down the street 
Comes with his kind old face, 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 
You may see him pass by the little * Girande- 
Place,” 
And the tiny ** Hétel de Ville 2’ 
He smiles as he goes, to the fieuriste Rose, 
And the pompier Théophile. 


turns, as a rule, through the “ Marché” 
cool, 

& Where the noisy fishwives call, 

And his compliment pays to the “Helle Thérése,”’ 
As she knits in her dusky stall. 


He 


There’sa letter to drop at the locksmith’s shop 
And Toto, the locksmith’s niece, 

Has jubilant hopes, for the Curé gropes 
In his tails for a pain d’ épices. 


There’s a little dispute with a merchant of 
fruit, 
Who is said to be heterodox, 
That wil! ended be with a “ Ma foi, out!” 
And a pinch from the Curé’s box. 


There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter, too; 

Anda pale cheek fed with a flickering red, 
And a“ Bon Dieu garde M’sieu !” 


But a grander way for the Sous-Préjet, 
And a bow for Ma'am'selle Anne; 
And a mock “ off-hat’’ to the Notary’s cat, 
Anda nod to the Sacristan : 
For ever through life the Curé goes 
With a smile on his kind old face 
With bis coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 
—{Austin Dobson, in the Cornhill Magazine. 





THE OLDEST FORTRESS. 

HE voyager who ascends beyond the 

- First Cataract finds himself ina narrow 
valley shut in by ‘granite hills, and only 
sees here and there a space wide enough for 
cultivation, There are buildings of all ages 
and kinds, chiefly temples; and at intervals, 
where the sandstone ridges approach the 
Nile, he finds vast grottoes carved in the 
face of the cliff,the greatest of all being the 
furthest—namely the Temple of the Sun at 
Aboshek, better known as _ Ipsambool. 
Amid this wealth 'of architectural remains, 
the best of them on the western bank, the 
castle opposite Dakkeh, on the eastern bank 
is very often passed by unvisited. Yet 
it well repays a visit, though the visitor 
wishes in vain for some one competent to 
describe the defenses as Mr. Clark would 
deseribe a Norman Keep in England. For, 
though it is built of crude brick—that is to 
say of miwd—and though it is seven hundred 
miles from the sea, and though it is one of 
the oldest buildings in the world, having 
been erected 2,500 years at least before the 
White Tower, yet to the eyes of an English 
traveler it resembles nothing in the world 
so much as the Keep of Rochester or of 
Guildford. There is the ditch, with scarp and 
countersearp. There are squae towers over- 
lapping the corners. There are flat buttresses 
not reaching the top of the wall. There are 
gates with narrow walls and signs of draw- 
bridges. There is a covered way down to 
the water's edge. We might be exploring 
a castle onthe Thames or the Dee, except 
for the material of which it is built. The 
walls, some fourteen feet thick at least, and 
still in places not less than 40 in height, are 
all formed of great blocks of sun-dried mud, 
very like the sods of peat one sees in 
Scotland or Ireland. Were and there the 
impress of the maker’s hand may be found, 
and you may lay your fingers into the very 
marks left by a man of flesh and blood, of 
nerve and muscles, of skin, with a thousand 
delicate lines such as you see in your own 
palm, yet who lived and labored and died 
more than 3,000 years ago. Some of the 
marks are small, and must be those of a 
woman’s| hand; for female labor, by which 
to-day the new streets of Cairo are built, 
was, no doubt, the rule in Egypt under 
Hatasoo as it is under Ishmael. Of the 
history of the fortress opposite Dakkeh, of 
its very name, we know nothing. Cen- 
turies before Joseph or Moses, centuries 
before the siege of Troy, tens of centuries 
before William the Norman, monarchs had 
castles built for them, and employed the 
labor of their subjects to forge and strength- 
en their own chains.—{The Saturday Re- 


view 


THE PLEASUES OF Meprocrity. — The 
Frenchman who said of the English girl’s 
singing that it was ‘‘ magnifique, splendide, 
sublime, pretty good,” had no idea that the 
last part of the compliment was a bathos. 
Perhaps he was right, though the opinion of 


the world has certainly gone against him. 
Perhaps a work of any sort of art which is 
‘pretty good’’ gives no less pleasure, or 
more (and to give pleasure is, after all, its 
end) than any tremendous composition in 
the grand style. If you don't care for the 
grand style, or know what it is, then, says a 
poet in the most devout way, moriemini in 
peccatis vestris.”” To follow the grand style 
only, to neglect what is “ pretty good,”’ is 
to miss the sweet April mornings, the indo- 
lent, easy pleasures of literature. ‘‘ I think 
in my heart,” said Thackeray before he was 
famous, before he was the author of “ Vani- 
ty Fair,” “‘ I am fonder of pretty third-rate 
pictures than of your great, thundering 
first-rates. Confess how many times you 
have read Béranger, and how many Milton. 
If you go to the ‘Star and Garter,’ don’t 
you grow sick of the vast luscious land- 
scape, and long for the sight of a couple of 
cows, or a donkey, and a few yards of com- 
mon?” One suspects people who do not en- 
joy the common nature, and the art which 
is not uncommon, of caring very little for 
either one or the other.—{The Saturday Re- 
view. 

We are very much afraid we shall be 
obliged to go without a Cornish organ this 
year. The makers, as we understand the 
offer, want to sell us a $125 organ and take 
75 cents in advertising and $124.25 in cash. 
The offer is a liberal one and we do not 
doubt that we could make money out of it. 
We could of course raise the $124.25 with- 
out any trouble, but we do not for the life 
of us see where we could find room for the 
75 cents’ worth of advertising. If the man- 
ufacturers want to do $1,000 worth of ad- 
vertising we are willing to do it, and will 
take $875 in cash and a $125 organ as com- 
pensation, or we will make almost any 
kind of an arrangement at this rate, but we 
really fear we shall be obliged once for 
all to decline doing business on the mag- 
nificent terms offered by them.—{Stillwater 
Lumberman. 





(Hit and déisdom. 


A Texas editor asks for vegetables in 
lieu of spring poetry.—[Picayune. 


WE are at a loss to know why news- 
paper men should trouble themselves 
about the tax on incomes. 


Joun Bright has been in Parliament 
twenty-one years, and isn’t tired yet. 
That’s John Bright’s disease.—{ Free 
Press. 


THE man who is willing to be led by 
the nose is always anxious to take those 
below him by the nose.—{Turners Falls 
Reporter. 


MANY men think they are supporting 
a newspaper, when in fact they only 
owe the printer.—{Stillwater Lumber- 
man. 


BEGGARS ride on horseback in Brazil, 
and they are ready to doso in the United 
States were not the railroads more 
handy.—{ Elmira Advertiser. 


CLOTHES-PINS can now be bought for 
two cents per dozen, and there is no 
longer any excuse for hanging linen 
pants on the line by a knot in the legs. 
—({Free Press. 


An orthodox doubt as cited by 
“Punch”: “Mamma dear, Francoise, 
the new nurse, always says her prayers 
in French. Do you think that she will 
be understood ?”’ 


WHEN a parent finds his boy reading 
dime novels and “ boys’ papers” it is not 
a bad idea to search his pockets for a 
pistol. Usually he will find one.—[{Bing- 
hamton Leader. 


WHEN Wawkeen Miller first began 
writing poetry he made Goethe rhyme 
with ** teeth.”’” But he has been reading 
up since then, and now he makes it 
rhyme with “ quotha.”—{Hawkeye. 


A vrouIn was sold in Paris not loug 
ago for $4,200. And it is said to have 
been an old one at that. What an idiot 
the man who bought it must have been! 
Forty-two hundred dollars for an old 
fiddle, when he might have bought a 
dozen brand-new ones for one-half the 





money ! —[(Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; Ivory-Handled Table 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
ble. Largest assortment in the 
United States. Coods carefully 
boxed free, and shipped daily to 
all parts. New 50-page Price-list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Cas Stoves. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


EYE SURGERY. 


All Forms of Blindness Treated 
AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF, 





Elmira, N.Y 


“ec 

$5 “Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2 Uncle Sam” Self- 
Inker, 5x8 in, #20. Evans’ Rotary, $45. 
Stamp for Catalogue, W. C. EVANS, 
50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa, 


THE STANDARD. 
Highest Award. 


WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - 
WORLD’S FAIR, New York, - 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - - 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, - . + 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, santiago, Chili, 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia - - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sydney, Australia, 1877 
ALSO 
OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY 


1851 
- 1853 
1867 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


311 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


EATTY 


PIANOS Another battle on ‘D>RA IN 


a * —— War on mono- 
polists renewed. eatty’s latest Newspaper full repl 
(free) before buying Piano or Organ, Read latest Greuler, 


WAR bi iatirwaari ies ORGANS 











& 0) Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
jet, on all, 0c. Clints Bros,, Clintonville, Ct. 





TI’ Exr 


Primary Sabbath 


School Teacher. 


SsTini GRow in G. 


THE PRIMARY S.S. TEACHER isa union 
The 


thoughts of ALL the best primary writers 
for next issue, 


pubticetion, and aims to concentrate the 
ollowing will be among its Contributors 


Mrs. KNOX, ot Primary Department “S.S8.World,” author Primary Teachers’ Manual, &c. 


Mrs. KENNEDY, of 


rimary Department ‘ Baptist Teacher.” 


Miss BURDETT, of Primary Department “ Lesson Monthly.” 
FAYE HUNTINGTON, of Primary Department “ Herald and Presbytre.” 
Mr. GEO. 8. TROWBRIDGE, author of “Graded Lessons” for the Primary Department. 


Mrs. GEO. W. PARTRIDGE, author of “ Natl Heads” for Primary 


Miss CAROLINE METCALF. 
IN 
W. A. OGDEN. 


eachers.' 
| Miss E. D. STARR. 


THE SONG DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. EDWIN POLLOCK. 


And Others 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER is conducted by Mrs. D. C. COOK. 


IT CONTAINS, BESIDES THE S. S, LESSONS, 
Able Articles on subjects strictly for primary classes from primary writers. 


Normal Lessons for assistant primary teac 


hers. 


Class Record, arranged for fifty scholars, especially for primary class use. 

Letters to Absent Scholars and Parents, prepared especially for primary class use. 

A Department of Primary 8. 8S. Music, containing in each number six or more pieces of 
new Sabbath School Music, written expressly for the PRIMARY 8. 8S. TEACHER, and 


for primary class singing 


With next issue the primary work will be considered under the following heads: 


PROGRAMME. 
MUSIC. 


LIBRARY. 


RECORDS. 


EDUCATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


FINANCE. 
BLACKBOARD. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
TEMPERANCE. 


Tuk PrraryY S. 8. TEACHER is the only strictly primary teachers’ hel 
is issued quarterly, each number containing sixty-four 7x10 pages. 


Year. Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 


NORMAL 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


» published. It 
Price, Pry CENTS per 


Address DAVID C. COOK, Publisher, 46 Madison St., Chicago. 





oo 


OUR PRIMARY SCHOLARS’ HELP. 


THE ILLUMINATED LESSONS. 
the little ones, and Lith 
accom panied by a set of 

essons, 


interest in the class and lessons. 


These consist of the International Lessons, adapted to 
raphed in Colors, on neat cards—a different style for each Sabbath— 
d Lesson Tickets or Credit 
They are far prettier and pleasing than 
They induce more study than anything else we know ot. 


to be given out for the recitation of 
esson Leaves. They create more 


They are much better than the red and blue Text Tickets, for everything is about the 


lessons. 


The tickets are numbered (preventing trading), and are 
PRICE, per quarter, 4 cents ; per year, 12 cents.—Sol: 


got up neater 
d only in lots of ten or more. 


OUR PRIMARY SCHOLARS’ PAPER. 


DEW DROPS is a four page weekly paper for primary scholars, 
-aper, buff one Sunday, 


calendered book paper. 


number quarterly. (Colored in watercolors.) Conducted by 


rinted on fine super- 
hromatic, or colored 


ink the next. ; 
D.C. COOK. It contains 


choice pictures, just the most pleasing to the little folks ; original stories told in simple 





language, besides the lesson story for each Sabbath, 


24 cents 


PRICE, in lots of ten or more, 


per copy per year, including the colored numbers,—Address as above. 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


BROOKLYN AD 


VERTI SEM ENTS. 








ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL|”: 


This popular resort for Travelers has been re- 
jJuvenated and improved and business continued 
without interruption under the same management. 
All the features that have so signaily contributed 
to its world-wide reputation will be maintained. A 
uniform tariff of $3.50 per day for all parts of the 
house, 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 
Late firm 8. HAWK & CO. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S SALOON. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH sT. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 











Tons. | Tons. 
ity of Berlin, | 5491 | City of Brussels, 3775 
‘ity of Richmond, 4607 | City of New York, 3500 

‘ity of Chester, 46 City of Paris, 3081 
City ot Montreal, 44% | | City of Brooklyn, 2911 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is feit,and are repiete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

Bg cuisine has always been a specialté of this 

i 

Lacies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information, 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier New 42,N.R., 
foot Morton Street. 





T-ARRADOR, Sanglier, Wednesday, May 15, 4 P.M 
CANADA, Fraungenl, 
*PEREIRE, Danre, 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including 
wire): TO HAVRE-First Cabin, $100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $5. Steerage, $26, includ- 
ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 

Steamers marked (*) do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers. 


LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


BABY CARRIACES, 
This style. Canopy Top, 
spring front onjy #9 Other 
styles from #5 up. Repair- 
ing done in all its branches. 
Old carriages taken tn ex- 
change. Send fur lilustrated 
Catalogue and Price List to, 
BROWN MANUFAC- 
TU Rive: CO.,, \ave Elder 
& Brown. |it Bank &t., 
near West St., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED in suety City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 














Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circuler- and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Bos 3395, 
_New York City. | 


Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


TO ADVERTISERS! i::-"% 


do any newspa’ advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FoR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 

an any which have preceded it. Gives the names, 
pK, and advertisin ng rates of several thousand 
®ewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 

can be found in any other publication All liste 





THOMPSON, GROC ER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN: 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT L UXUKY, 
WHITTAKER’S 8ST. LOUIS. 
DAVIS’S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices |ower than have been known tcr 
ears, —— 
sei NEW PROCKS8S FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices, 
And a general assortment of GROCERI Ks. 








ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. —L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICKS, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADEs, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Life Pregervore, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
soods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’ Ss, 


211 Filton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box B 
Call or send tor 52-page Lilustrated —_—. 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. 














BURT'S 


Ee. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
i Keep on band a Complete Assortment of = 
: E. C. BURT'S 22> | Bore: 

s 9 . 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on 


BUR’ S SHOES 


application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, pein 
The Coclest Saloon in the City. French Ice 
Cream, We. and lbe.a plate. Philade!phia, 65c. and 
45c. per quart, delivered. Churches. Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly recuced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. R noalt. prop., (late with Anderson.) 


ss M. EL DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Spring Goods jon received. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDE 
Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and ‘Cutts laun- 
dried same as new. 








INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
4 47,49, 5land 53 BERGEN ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 20) FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h-nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


wane China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 

awood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 

phn ms of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State st.. Chicago. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878)- 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 428 Falton Street, 
Brooklyn, having received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, Novelty of Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade, is now prepared to exhibit the 
same, with a Choice Selection o° Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Brvoklyn. 

















JHAIR GOOD 


CAMERON'S OLD 
No. 327 


S, WIGS, &c. 


ES ‘TABLIS SHMENT, 


FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long Hair Switches. &c., 


at much reduced prices. 


Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. 


Robares Aureoline, 


to give hair a beautiful golden color. Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 

WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price méntioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 





Club Retail 

Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Moutbly................ $3.50 $4.00 
zee Galemy---.. s-c+-- scccdeces Ge 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3.50 4.06 
BE. TRIG OIRB oc c0ccccccccccosccsecs 2.65 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3.30 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly...... ....3.50 4.00 
TRO MOIOCCAC..... ..0.000-ccccsscccecs 4.50 5.00 
American Agriculturist......... 1.50 1.60 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.20 2.50 
Eerepotagton! Journal.......-.++ 2.50 3.00 
The N ureaty. ilies ant eibaaeie® 1.30 1.60 
National 8.38. Teacher........ 1.20 150 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly....... oscsesenes 3.50 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar..........++++- sees 3.50 4.00 
saeees" s Living Age......... ... 7.00 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune............+. . 170 2.00 
Scientific’ American baencnsceeenes 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, oe 8.2 
Youth’s Congaen pcecencvoescce 1.75 
BINAROB cc cvecccecssvecesccccsceces eK 2.00 


° “+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
#4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $2), for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 

50 Best Mixed Cards, Sg pane: in case, Loc.. or 26 
no 2 alike, 1c. Outfit’ } & Ce., Bristor. Ct. 








have been carefully revised, and where p 
Prices have been reduced. The special offers x~ 
—— yay —' unusually advan us. Be sure 

or 1 fore spen: ane. Ww mone in news M4 
advertising. Address SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Riawe Bulk ee ae 





2 5 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
Wc. post-paid. Gero. Il. REED. Nassau, N. Y. 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit ,10c. L.C.COB & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


AY Churches, etc,, known to the public since 
26, are 5° at ** THE MENEELY LL 

FOUNDR *? WEST TROY,N.Y. New Patent 

Mountings. yf WA. iJ Sree. No’ Agencies. 











BUCKEYE BELL POUNORT. 
stab)‘ tin 18 
Superior Bells of Vopper and 4 mounte 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houc: -, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 

Fanpezey & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ati 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY Y 
Manufacture a superior quality of B 
Special attention given to CHURCH “BELLS. 
t#™ lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 











TEXAS 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub- 
scribe for the FORT W: RTH DEM- 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy. in his 
“ Big Trip,” says,“ it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.” Subscription orice, 1 year, 
$2.00; six months, $1.00. Send 10 
cents for sample copy with Texas 
supplement. 
ddress, DEMOCRAT, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
?.0. Box 5443. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York City 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea_water at will, dis- 
solve vrhis salt in ordinary water. This 
solut on poepess all the health-giving 
que 








alities tonic virtues of natura sea- 
ater. wh ile t is free from the o nic 
impurities ont e epee, Dirstay by drug- 
— —- oudway and Barclay St.. N. ¥- 








CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


OPULAR PRICE 
White ne, eae elain Dinner Sets, ce pieces. £1650 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 2000 
Fine White “french China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 50 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 50 
Fine White Frenc bh t my ups = Saucers. doz. #2 
Chamber Sets. 11 pieces. decorated, $5; White. 5 0 
ALL HOUSE. FURNISHING GOODs. 

Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. !1- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free un 
application. 


C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and pscked for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. 
money < fcisner 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


THE LANCET.— 
* Hunyadi Janos. 

Baron Liebig affirms 
that its tichness ir 
aperient selts sur 
passes that of all 
otber known wa- 
ters.’ 














BRITISH 
ICAL 


“Hupyadi Janos.— 

‘The mostagreeable, 

safest, and most ef- 

ficact us aperient 
water 

PROF ESSOR bi A HOW, Be rlin.— * Invar- 

00d ¢ ; most valuable. 

PROFESSOR ‘BAMBERG ER, Vienna.—" I 

— —_ brese ribed these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Warzburg.—“ I 
prescribe none but this 
PECFESEOR LAU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
a. boRes London. More pleasant than its 
als and surpasses them in efficacy. 
PROFESSOR AITKEN, M.D. 
Royal Military Hospital, Netley. 
ferred to Pullpa and Friedrichshall. 
A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO {Re TRAVEL- 
ING PUBLI 
Every genuine bottle bears wd name of THE 
APOLLINARIS Co. (Limited), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 438 Warren st., New vork. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 


ee Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
4UE paper. 





F.R.S., 


—* Pre. 


THE Macro COIN Box, 


Bolte over $5. ' 
in “ Half Dae 09 5 
lars, “Dimes.” and * Nickles.” 
The’ merest movement of your 
thumb pushes the desired coin into 
your hand, and another one 
immediately takes its place 
asif by magic. Makeschange 
in half the time with nodan- 
r of dropping any. Sample 
} gore drop plated = 
NICKEL SILV. ee sent 
id, tS. gents Tria 
Base, containing 3 Coin 
Boxes, for $}. Agents 
wanted everywhere. * Big Pay. 
Postage Stamps taken as cash. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N. Y. 
















of Silver coin, 
“ Quarter Dol- 








AGENTS WANTED. 








t2” AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
A Clear and Concise History of all Nations. 
Commencing with the Eurliest Periods and end- 
ing with the mos! re’ent Important Events, includ- 
ing The Turko-Russian ™ ar, The 1 ae n 
of President Hayes. &ec. BOOKS IN ONE. Low 
price, quick sales, extra te rua. Address, 


_J.C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for several first-class Illus 

trated Subscription Books. 
Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on “bey, Pu to J, B. Lippin- 
cott &C Co. (Subscription Dep’t) Pubs.. P "hilade!p’ a. 


1 0. oor AGENTS WANTED. $2 to $15 
per Day, $2500 per Year. Kev.s. 
T. BUC T. BUCK, MILTos MILTON, Ne rthumberland Cc Co., Pa. 


Star. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to deazers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
“9 ut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 

2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, VU. 


ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly legitin ate. Particulars free 
Address we J.Wo Wort H& CO., § St. Lous, Mo. 


ADVE} TIST RS want wanting per Agents should 
DVEAMTIS. in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
The aT st, spiciest and best representative paper of its kind, 


Acaits: Grow! EVNAMHA 


\GE oods, ov: lties, oo ancy Goods, Chromos, 
Stapie ed Nos. ns, P* tures, fF RAMES, Engravings, 
achinery, © ubscription Books, Magazines, Papers, Stat'ry, 
Wiciicines, pecialties, Jewelry, ‘voys, New Inventions. and 
WOOD different articles being advertise odinthe AGENTS 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
in LAN Yu HARI yu have sent for a copy and seen the 


D TIMES OFFERS 


of over N YH le advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents. 
Scores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment. 
EVERY WAKE should at once place himself in direct 
WIDE A? ENT communication with all firms every- 
where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 
insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 
ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 

utes from instructions pe SMITHOGRAPH reduced 

to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1,25, Extra fine, 

large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished, w ith 

brass wheel reversible point and pencil holders only $2,50, 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c., and a bean- 

tiful 10x 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with “sample ecard 
— full particulars of the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 
Agt’s Herald, all for a green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 
L, LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom St., —e Fa, 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
fe stage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice Selection of Desirable Articles in 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Combining every Modern Improvement in Plating and Elegance of Design with Sterling Quality, and offer to the Trade the Most 
Extensive and Attractive Assortment of Fine Silver-Plated Table Ware ever presented in this Country. Also, a Large Variety 
of ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, suitable for Presents. Our Assortment consists in part of Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, Dinner, Tea & Dessert Sets, Entree Dishes, Epergnes, Casters, Cake Baskets, 
ice-Water Sets, Tea and Coffee Urns, Salvers, Communion Ware, &c., &c. 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas were Awarded to this Company for “SUPERIOR” SILVER- PLATED WARE, 
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“Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of excellent quality and 
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“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives are of superior quality 
Their XII Plating, or extra plating on exposed parts, deserves commendation. 
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finish, and of tasteful designs. 
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t= The Porcelain- Lined Ice- Pitchers, 1 
AS MADE BY THIS COMPANY, ARE 


Valued for retaining the Purity and Coolness of Water, as well as for the Durability, Cleanliness, and Chemical Excellence of their Interior Surface. The Porcelain is Enameled 
on Hard Metal, and cannot be broken or cracked by rough usage. ‘‘ There are many apparent advantages in these linings, besides those already mentioned, dud¢ the absence 
of any injurious material in the construction of this inner chamber should be the first consideration in selecting a safe Ice-Pitcher for daily use.’—S. DANA HAYES, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
(& First Premiums Awarded at all Fairs where Exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive, 
and at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


WAREROOMS, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
And at the MANUFACTORIES: WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 





